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Reality and Variety. 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD 
Of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


HE word that causes difficulty to some earnest thinkers is the word ‘‘God,” 

accepted so reverently by our ancestors, so perplexing to many of our fellows. 

It would be unfitting for me to attempt a theological or philosophical dis- 
cussion of the meaning of this word, and it is unnecessary, for the boys and men 
of this church have given to the phrase “‘the worship of God” a meaning so simple 
and all-inclusive that it removes all difficulties. To them it seems to mean the 
spirit of reverence for that which is the most sacred thing in life, the highest good. 
It means reverence for that which we know our fellows hold most sacred. We 
call that sacred thing, that highest good, by different names: Truth—Love— 
Law—Humanity—a Divine Being—a Heavenly Father. We all hold it in 
deepest reverence. 

It has been found possible in this Liberal church for men of the most diverse 
religious beliefs to confer with one another on the meaning to them of this word 
“God” in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. Out of their varied experiences each 
contributes that which inspires in him reverence. 

The scientist tells how the thought of eternal immutable laws fills him with 
awe, and he dwells reverently on the immensities of space and time, on the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small. 

The humanist tells us that there is a great common bond uniting all humanity; 
that when there is a great calamity or some transcendent act of heroic achieve- 
ment, all humanity responds to it, and that this thought thrills him with a passion 
for the service of humanity. 

The theist tells how the thought of a Divine Personality back of our human 
personalities—some Power not ourselves making for some righteous end—gives 
to him purpose in life. 

From their varied experiences comes a harmony of belief which is not uni- 
formity—a harmony that makes life richer and deeper. Each carries away a more 
sympathetic understanding of his neighbors and a profounder reverence for the 
infinite realities of life. 


[From an article in this issue. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Concluding a Discussion 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As a general reply to Mr. Dietrich’s 
letter in THE REGISTER of December 20, I 
would refer him again to my article in 
THe ReaisterR of November 15. I made 
three points in that article. I do not see 
that he has refuted any one of them. 

I. I made the statement that humanism 
was atheism, and cited the testimony of 
leading humanists to prove it. Mr. Diet- 
rich offers no evidence to the contrary, but 
says he “imagines there are humanists 
who, if they cared to use the indefinite 
term ‘God,’ could say with Socrates, ‘I 
believe in God, but my belief is beyond the 
understanding of my accusers.’ ” 

What Mr. Dietrich ‘imagines’ human- 
ists would say if they cared to is not to 
the point. It is what they do say that 
concerns us. And does not Mr. Dietrich 
place too low an estimate on the mental 
eapacity of theists? Would not some of 
them be able to understand the humanistic 
belief about God if it were clearly stated? 
The trouble seems to be that no humanist 
can be induced to state it. Take the case 
of Mr. Dietrich himself. Does he believe 
in God? If he does, why did he not say 
so? Here was a splendid opportunity to 
prove that at least one humanist was not 
an atheist, and that therefore my deduc- 
tions were false. There was no question of 
definitions involved. No one is contending 
for belief in any particular kind of God. 
He is quite beside the mark when he 
intimates that I ‘have fallen into the old 
fallacy of calling every one who does not 
believe in my God an atheist.” Mr. Diet- 
rich knows the meaning of the words 
“theist’” and “atheist.” The question is, 
Does he or any of his fellow humanists 
believe in any kind of God? Why did he 
not make his position perfectly clear on 
this question? One straightforward testi- 
mony would have been worth many im- 
aginings. He was silent. Is not his 
silence significant? And is not the fact 
that humanists are unwilling to affirm 
their belief in God sufficient evidence that 
they do not believe in Him? And if they 
do not believe in God, are they not 
atheists? 

Mr. Dietrich asks: “Why does Mr. Ham 
identify the terms ‘humanism’ and ‘athe- 
ism’? Why not stick to the term ‘human- 
ist’?’ My reply is that they seem to be 
synonymous terms. Does Mr. Dietrich say 
anything in this letter that -would lead 
any one to think otherwise? 

II. I made the statement that human- 
ism ought to have impregnable scientific 
ground upon which to base its appeal, and 
that it had no such ground. Mr. Dietrich 
counters with the question: “May I ask, 
Why? Has any other form of religion such 
ground? Has theism?’ He seems to miss 
the point. Theism makes no claim to the 
possession of such ground. It frankly ad- 
mits that it “walks by faith, and faith 
alone,” as Tennyson puts it, “believing 


where it cannot prove.” It is humanism 
that has been putting forth the idea that 
it is the one and only scientific form of 
religion, based upon the very latest find- 
ings of science. But when we call for the 
scientific data upon which it rests its 
claim, it cannot produce them. 

Mr. Dietrich asks, “Who can deny that 
there is more scientific ground for the 
humanist position than for the theist?” 
I can, and do. There is no scientific proof 
for either position. They both rest upon 
precisely the same footing, as far as 
science is concerned. It is all a matter of 
faith and belief. The difference between 
the two positions seems to be that theism 
professes to walk by faith and not by 
knowledge; while humanism professes to 
walk by knowledge and not by faith, but 
has neither knowledge nor faith to direct 
its course. 

III. I made the statement that because 
humanism was atheism, it would eventu- 
ally destroy our denomination if we gave 
it the chance. Mr. Dietrich does not deny 
this, but says: “One cannot place loyaity 
to an organization above loyalty to truth, 
regardless of what happens to the organi- 
zation.” No. But one can be sure that 
what one is asked to follow is truth, before 
one consents to the destruction of the 
organization. Mr. Dietrich assumes that 
humanism is truth, but offers no evidence 
to support his assumption. When he asks 
us to make so costly a sacrifice, is it not 
incumbent on him to produce convincing 
proof that humanism is truth? When he 
does this, Unitarians will be willing to 
make any kind of sacrifice for it. But 
until he does this, he should not ask the 
Unitarian fellowship to commit suicide 
by sponsoring atheism. 

Perhaps a bit of my own experience will 
help Mr. Dietrich to understand my dis- 
trust of atheism as a moral and spiritual 
guide. When I was a young man, I fell 
under the spell of the materialistic phi- 
losophy of the time. Driven by what I 
thought was the inexorable logic of 
science, I became an atheist. But I found 
that atheism was not conducive to either 
my physical or spiritual welfare. It of- 
fered me first-class husks, but no real food 
for the hunger of my soul. In this state 
of spiritual starvation, I entered for the 
first time a Unitarian church. That con- 
tact with the Unitarian faith and fellow- 
ship showed me that one could use one’s 
reason and still be religious. I was gradu- 
ally led by this fellowship to a sane and 
wholesome belief in God and a_ hopeful 
view of life and human destiny. This 
fellowship has meant much to me through 
the intervening years, and I do not find 
myself enthusiastically indorsing a move- 
ment in it that holds up as the final word 
of truth the very thing that worked harm 
to me, and from which I escaped with 
thankfulness as from a plague... . 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 
READING, MAss. 
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Starr King—In Memoriam 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A conflagration which entirely destroyed 
the residence of Frederick King of San 
Francisco, Calif., also destroyed the lit- 
erary and personal remains of his dis- 


tinguished father, Rev. Thomas Starr 
King. All of the latter’s sermons, lec- 
tures, diaries, and correspondence fell 


victim to the flames. 

The continued and increasing influence 
and importance of Thomas Starr King, 
both as an orator and as a patriot, who 
during the great Civil War eloquently and 
effectively upheld the cause of the union 
of States, the emancipation of the slave, 
and the relief of the wounded and suffer- 
ing Union soldiers, make this loss irre- 
trievable; the more so since Thomas Starr 
King has been chosen, by a _ practically 
unanimous vote, to be one of the two pre- 
eminent men to represent California in 
the Hall of Fame in the Capitol at 
Washington, D.C. 

The undersigned, who was a resident of 
San Francisco during the Civil War, and 
had the great privilege of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Thomas Starr King and 
later became his biographer, has thought 
it to be his duty to collect and put into 
consecutive order the personal and _ his- 
toric materials which he collected for this 
purpose. In this task he has been faith- 
fully aided by the contributions of in- 
terested friends. 

Mindful of the regrettable fate which 
overtook Mr. King’s literary treasures, 
this collection, with the books, pictures, 
letters, and pamphlets it contains, will be 
committed to the care of the fire-proof 
Library of the Pacific Unitarian Theo- 
logical School for the Ministry at 
Berkeley, Calif., where it may be con- 
sulted by any who may have reason to 
avail themselves of its information, with 
the single promise that these original 
documents, clippings, pictures, pamphlets, 
or other personal memoranda shall not 
be taken from the library building. 

It is hoped that many additional items 
of interest and value concerning Starr 
King and his public service may be added 
to this collection. The undersigned re- 
spectfully calls attention to his biography 
(‘Thomas Starr King, Preacher and 
Patriot,” Beacon Press, Boston), and to 
the numerous other presentations of Mr. 
King’s character and career which will be 
found in the collection. Yet there must 
be much valuable material concerning 
Starr King still in the hands of his ad- 
mirers and friends, both in New England 
and other States of the Union, which 
would be valuable and permanent con- 
tributions to his name and fame and 
should be preserved to posterity. Even 
the smallest clipping from a newspaper, 
or a letter, may be of permanent value 
to this endeavor. It is especially re- 
quested that autograph letters may be 
contributed. These gifts would be ae- 
knowledged and listed with the name of 
the donor. Please address, 

CHARLES W. 

141 Parkside Drive, 

BERKELEY, CALir, 
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Teaching Boys Religion 
by a Successful Method 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD 


The author describes the Sunday morning conferences he. 
carries on in the First Church in Cambridge, Mass., using. 
the Bond of Fellowship as a basis of their work 


ACH Sunday morning during the 

church year, six or eight boys and two 
or three fathers or other laymen meet in 
the First Church, Unitarian, Cambridge, 
Mass., to confer on the principles of ap- 
plied Christianity. Each year we begin 
with two or three Sundays devoted to 
our Bond of Fellowship. We do not study 


it in a didactic way; we try, instead, to 


apply the conference method, by which 
the experience of each member of the 
group is placed at the service of every 
other member, yet which leaves to each 
member the freedom and responsibility 
of determining the use that he shall make 
of those experiences. 


Fathers Also Present 


To that end we invite each member of 
the conference group, boys and men alike, 
to tell the group which phrase or phrases 
of our Bond of Fellowship are to them 
most significant or helpful. We have 
found that, as we repeat the familiar 
phrases, most of us consciously or un- 
consciously emphasize one or two of them 
more than the others. This emphasis is 
due to some human experience, some 
family tradition that has helped us. It 
may help others; so we share this expe- 
rience to the extent of telling which 
phrase means most to us. There is often 
nothing more than that—no reason or 
explanation. A silent, reserved man says, 
quietly, “The phrase most significant to 
me is the last one—the service of man.” 
He does not offer a reason; we do not 
press him for one—it is not necessary. 
He has put back of that phrase his per- 
sonality and all it stands for in the lives 
of those boys—one of those boys his own 
son. A boy of fifteen—thoughtful but 
inarticulate—contributes the two phrases, 
“We unite for the worship of God.” He, 
too, has put his personality back of those 
two phrases, and it is a personality that 
counts in the lives of his fellows, for he 
is a leader among the boys; and with the 
men it carries weight, because there is 
back of it the traditions of a family 
intimately known to them. 

It is difficult to convey in words the 
cumulative effect of these brief contri- 
butions of belief or experience made Sun- 
day after Sunday and year after year by 


-a judge in one of our 


OUR BOND OF FELLOWSHIP 


In the love of truth and in} the 

spirit of Jesus, we unite for the 

worship of God and the service 
of man 


these thoughtful and reserved men and 
boys. It is an intangible contribution to 
the spiritual life of the community, hard 
to measure but very real. Those of us 
who have felt the effect are impressed 
anew with the power of personality. 
Sometimes a word of explanation is 
added that gives new meaning to a word 
or phrase. This autumn a boy of four- 
teen made a charming contribution. The 
first phrase, “In the love of truth,” was 
to him the most significant; and then he 
added that it meant to him “fair play.” 
He could not tell us why it meant that 
to him, nor did we press him to give 
reasons. The words “fair play” so beauti- 
fully expressed what the spirit of liberal- 
ism in our Bond of Fellowship meant to 
him that it needed no explanation. 
Another boy expressed most aptly a 
thought that is often expressed by mem- 
bers of the congregation—that the iast 
phrase, “the service of man,” summed up 
for him the whole of the Bond of Fellow- 
ship. The love of truth and the spirit of 
Jesus, the uniting for worship and service 
were all summed up for. him in that last 
phrase, that meant to him all the others. 


The Judge's Contribution 


Last year one of the men of our church, 
Superior Courts, 
put what was to some of us a new and 
most impressive emphasis on one word. 
There were present that morning six boys 
and three men—the judge, a doctor, father 
of one of the boys, and a business man. 
When the judge’s turn came to give his 
answer to the question which phrase was 
most significant to him, he said, with char- 
acteristic judicial caution, that he could 
not answer that question categorically 
because it was not a phrase but a single 
word that was to him most significant; 


that in the last few years he had found 
himself using that word more and more 
in his judicial practice. The word, he 
said, was “We.” And then he told how, 
as he sat listening to the testimony of 
the men and women brought before him 
as witnesses or defendants, the truth was 
brought home to him that we all have the 
same troubles, the same temptations; and 
he found himself using that word “We” 
in addressing these fellow human beings. 

As the judge proceeded to tell of this 
change that had been taking place in his 
attitude toward other men and women, 
the doctor leaned forward in his chair 
listening intently to each word; and when 
the judge finished, the doctor exclaimed 
that he had had the same experience 
within these last few years; that as 
patients came to him with their physical 
ailments, he, too, had realized that we 
are all subject to the same bodily infirmi- 
ties and weaknesses, and he tco had found 
himself using the word “We” in address- 
ing them. 


The “Spirit of Jesus’ 


Then the business man took up the tale 
and testified that business men all over 
the United States had within the last 
ten years—noticeably in the last five— 
begun to make a similar change in their 
attitude toward their competitors, their 
customers, and their employees; that a 
very marked change had begun to take 
place in the relations of Capital and 
Labor; that the old hostile “You Capital- 
ists,” “You Laborers,’ had begun to give 


way to the friendly, fraternal “We’— 
“We fellow workers.” He then proceeded 
to give illustrations of the recent de- 


delopment in our American life of a new, 
more friendly, more fraternal spirit of ¢co- 
operation and fellowship. 

One of the boys made an interesting 
contribution two years ago. It was his 
third year as a member of our conference 
group. The year before he had empha- 
sized the phrase, “We unite.” Five of 
the boys that year emphasized that 
phrase, “We unite.” But this third year 
the boy put the emphasis on the second 
phrase—“the spirit of Jesus.” Some ex- 
perience had come to him in the interven- 
ing year that had given him a deeper 
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insight into the significance of that 
phrase—“the spirit of Jesus’; for he spoke 
with great earnestness and with a certain 
intensity of conviction. I will try to re- 
peat his words as well as I can remem- 
ber them, with all that terse, uncom- 
promising directness that youth so often 
brings to our councils. 

“This is a Christian era,” he said, “this 
is a Christian church, this is a Christian 
civilization. The principles upon which 
it rests are Christian principles. It seems 
to me plain common sense that we should 
study the life and character of the 
Founder of this era and this civilization. 
Therefore to me the most important 
phrase is ‘the spirit of Jesus.’” 

Back of these words is an incident of 
the spring before. Two of the fathers 
who were regular attendants at the Sun- 
day conferences had noted that this 
phrase had seemed to bother the boys, 
for they seldom emphasized it; and they 
thought that it would be well to take up 
with them the study of the life of Jesus 
and the study of Unitarianism—that by 
so doing they might hold this group of 
boys together a third year. One, a 
lawyer, agreed to study up on Unitarian- 
ism; and the other, a business man, took 
the life of Jesus and spent the spring and 
summer reading every book on the subject 
he could find. 


“TLove’ Instead of “Freedom” 


These efforts to keep the boys together 
were a success. As soon as the plan was 
announced, they all agreed to come back 
for an extra year; and they continued to 
come regularly to the church school with 
their smaller brothers and sisters. 

The business man who took as his sub- 
ject the life of Jesus became enthusiastic 
over it. He inspired some of the rest of 
us laymen, and we asked him what book 
helped him most. He said, “A book 
written by a business man, Bruce Barton, 
under the title of ‘The Man Nobody 
Knows.’” When we went to the book- 
shop to buy this book, we were told that 
more copies of that book had been sold 
than of any other book in the shop, and 
that it was one of the ten “best sellers” 
in the United States. Tens of thousands 
of business and professional men were 
buying the book and were renewing their 
study of the life and character of Jesus; 
because it is the story of a great leader 
of men who taught the business and pro- 
fessional men of his day methods of 
leadership and fellowship so effectively 
that those plain men of affairs were able 
to inaugurate a new era in human history. 
The business men of to-day are studying 
the life of Jesus because they are be- 
ginning to use in their business his 
methods of leadership and fellowship, and 
his method of unselfish service to hu- 
manity, as matters of sound business 
policy. Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, in 
his book on “The Recent Economic Reyo- 
lution,” published in 1925, comments on 
the idealism of modern business and the 
spiritual revival that is sweeping over 
the business world. 

This incident, with the cogent words of 
the boy, has given to some of us men 
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new insight into the significance of this 
phrase, “the spirit of Jesus.” Its associa- 
tion had been largely with the dead and 
remote past. It is now for us quick with 
the living present. 

The phrase in the bond of fellowship 
that has come to have the greatest interest 
for me of late years is the first one, be- 
cause of the wisdom of its wording and 
the significance of its adoption by the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
on September 26, 1896. Our bond of fel- 
lowship or covenant is an adaptation of 
an older covenant known as the Spring 
Garden Covenant, which began, “In the 
freedom of the truth.” The members of 
this church made, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, two very signifi- 
cant changes in this opening phrase: They 
omitted the word “the” before “truth” 
and substituted “love” for’ ‘‘ffeedom.” 
These two changes, and the adoption in 
1896 of the whole new covenant, with its 
carefully balanced emphasis on both wor- 
ship and service, mark this church as one 
of the pioneers in the movement for a 
constructive liberalism that began at the 
end of the last century and has been 
steadily gaining momentum during the 
last thirty years, and especially during 
these last ten years. 

The omission of the “the” means that 
this church, in its spirit of true liberal- 
ism, does not attempt to define “the 
truth’; that is, it does not limit truth, 
does not put up any barriers of exclu- 
siveness or fear of new truths, or truths 
that are disturbing or incomprehensible. 
We are to keep our minds open to all 
truth. We older ones must try to keep 
an open mind to those new truths that 
youth grasps so eagerly, but that are so 
disturbing to age; and our young people 
must try also to keep an open mind for 
those old, humdrum truths that seem so 
boresome to impatient youth. 

The substitution of “love” for “free- 
dom” carries with it the same suggestion. 
The words “In the freedom of the truth” 
have just a hint of exclusiveness, of ap- 
prehension or fear of something; but in 
the word “love’ we have a word all- 
inclusive—a most potent, compelling word, 
voicing the spirit of a most courageous, 
constructive optimism. There is in it also 
a note of the new Liberal missionary 
motive that is pulsing through our de- 
nominational life. 

Men who love truth cannot remain pas- 
sive and silent onlookers. They must 
proclaim the truth; they must strive and 
struggle and endure to promote the truth, 
or that vision of truth that has come to 
them. But they must do it in the Liberal 
way, in the Judge’s fraternal spirit of 


respect and sympathy, in the boy’s spirit. 


of fair play, in the spirit of service to 
our fellow men. 

The late Charles W. Eliot gave apt ex- 
pression to this new liberal missionary 
motive. On his return from China he 
said that he found the Chinese living 
under a religion of fear, and he realized 
that it was his duty to place at the 
service of his Chinese brother his happy, 
liberal faith. 

The men of the Laymen’s League have 
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been maintaining the preaching missions, 
and they have instituted the custom of 
Laymen’s Sunday, because they realize 
that we laymen must be ready to place 
at the service of our neighbors whatever 
of religious experience we have had that 
gives us faith, that gives us courage to 
carry on. 

It is interesting to note that many of 
the boys associate two phrases together. 
The usual combinations are: We unite 
for worship—or worship and service— 
both including the word “worship.” It is 
also interesting to note that when the 
Laymen’s League was first formed, a ma- 
jority of its members from all over the 
United States emphasized worship as of 
first importance. There is another inter- 
esting combination frequently made of 
truth and service. It seems evident that 
there is the same thought in the associa- 
tion of truth and service as in that of 
worship and service; namely, that there 
can be no permanent, enduring service to 
man except it be in accordance with the 
eternal verities. To some of the boys that 
ideal of the eternal is expressed by the 
word “Truth”; to others by the word 
“God.” 

This brings us to the word that causes 
difficulty to some earnest thinkers—the 
word “God,” accepted so reverently by 
our ancestors, so perplexing to many of 
our fellows. It would be unfitting for me 
to attempt a theological or philosophical 
discussion of the meaning of this word, 
and it is unnecessary, for the boys and 
men of this church have given to the 
phrase “the worship of God” a meaning 
so simple and all-inclusive that it re 
moves all difficulties. To them it seems. 
to mean the spirit of reverence for that 
which is the most sacred thing in life, 
the highest good. It means reverence for 
that which we know our fellows hold 
most sacred. We call that sacred thing, 
that highest good, by different names: 
Truth—Love—Law—Humanity—a Divine 
Being—a Heavenly Father. We all hold 
it in deepest reverence. 
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Theist, Humanist, Reverence 


It has been found possible in this Lib- 
eral church for men of the most diverse 
religious beliefs to confer with one an- 
other on the meaning to them of this 
word “God” in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness. Out of their varied experiences 
each contributes that which inspires in 
him reverence. The scientist tells how 
the thought of eternal immutable laws 
fills him with awe, and he dwells rever- 
ently on the immensities of space and 
time, on the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small. 

The humanist tells us that there is a 
great common bond uniting all humanity ; 
that when there is a great calamity or 
some transcendent act of heroic achieve- 
ment, all humanity responds to it, and 
that this thought thrills him with a pas- 
sion for the service of humanity. 

The theist tells how the thought of a 
Divine Personality back of our human 
personalities—some Power not ourselves 
making for some righteous end—gives to 
him purpose in life. 
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From their varied experiences comes 
a harmony of belief which is not uni- 
formity—a harmony that makes life richer 
and deeper. Hach carries away a more 
sympathetic understanding of his neigh- 
bors and a protounder reverence for the 
infinite realities of life. 

From these experiences has come the 
conviction that the compelling motive 
that brings men and women to the house 
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of worship is the spirit of reverence; 
and, in that spirit, Humanists and theists, 
scientists and theologians, unite for the 
worship of God 
humility. 

‘“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?’ So 
spake the ancient Hebrew prophet Micah 
over two thousand years ago. Times 


in all sincerity and: 
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have changed and will change; language 
has changed and will change; creeds have 
changed and will change; but the spirit 
of reverence lives on from age to age. 
As it was in the ancient days of our 
fathers, so, I believe, it will be in the 
days of our children’s children’s children. 
Men will unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 


Good Tidings to the Blind 


HE saying, “A shelf of good 

books is a spiritual insurance 
policy,” applies with special 
force to those who, if they read 
at all, must do so through their 
fingers. Most of these who e 
would fain forget themselves, © 
for example, in travel, must take 
passage on the magic carpet of 
books. This they can do in a 
rocking chair or abed. There 
is no other single diversion : 
resorted to by so many. 

The number and variety of 
the big, embossed books are 
limited, of course ; but there are 
more of both than is commonly 
supposed. For instance, in the 
regional library for New England, which is 
at Watertown, Mass., there are now some 
22,000 volumes under 3,286 different titles, 
fiction and non-fiction about equally di- 
vided. Of the fiction, most is standard 
and much contemporary, some forty-six 
stories of the latter having been supplied 
by the Federal Government especially for 
its war-blinded. Of the former, such works 
as Dumas’s “The Three Musketeers” are 
extremely popular, even though expanded, 
as this is, in ten volumes. Of the non- 
fiction there are all sorts—history, essays, 
religion, and, of course, the Bible. The 
Catholic Chureh has provided much spe- 
cial literature. There are also juveniles, 
abundant school textbooks and some col- 
lege textbooks. From the Howe Memorial 
Press has issued ample material prepared 
for beginners in finger reading. 

Most of these books are embossed in 
Braille, the reading and writing system of 
dots now universal for the young as well 
as the courageous blind. The rest, also 
in many volumes and considerable variety, 
appear in Moon type—one which is a 
boon to the newly blinded and the aged, 
because it is the most readily learned of 
all tangible type. However, because of 
greater spacing in all three dimensions, it 
is more than twice as bulky as Braille, 
and cannot be written by hand. Both these 
types.or systems are necessary, and always 
will be. Their originators, Louis Braille 
and William Moon, were blind men—the 
former, a teacher in the Paris school; the 
latter, a missionary to the blind of Great 
Britain. Each knew what was needed in 
his own domain. 

Blind people wishing to own the Bible, 
or parts of it, may readily do so. The 


_ Bible societies look out for that. But, in 
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general, a finger reader should be slow in 
accumulating his own library. A single 
copy of the Bible, expanded as it is in 
Moon type, makes fifty-eight volumes, or 
a pile nine and one-half feet tall. Em- 
bossed books are expensive to buy. But 
that need not interfere with the reading of 
them. The circulating library at Perkins 
Institution is regional for all New Eng- 
land. One librarian gives her whole work- 
ing time all the year round to accessioning 
and circulating these books. A boy wraps 
them, a truck conveys a load of them to the 
post office three times a week, and Uncle 
Sam does the rest. He carries them to the 
readers and brings them back again; and 
he does this free, and has done so since 
1903. 

The library sends out printed book lists 
on request. New accessions are announced 
in The Weekly News, which is a Boston 
publication, and in The Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine, a New York monthly, also in 
Braille, both of which are sent free to 
readers; and the country-wide circulation 
of the latter is said by its editor to be 
about 15,000. There is also a monthly in 
Moon type. The state “home teachers” 
and the Perkins “home visitor” make it 
their business to promote home reading. 
And the librarian does the same by tele- 
phone and by mail. 

The circulation last year was 19,247 ; the 
different readers, including 265 at school, 
numbered 891. But the Federal Census 
of 1920 gives the blind population of New 
England as 4,699. Why is it that only 
one-fifth of these people draw books from 
the library devoted expressly to the service 
of them all? All seeing people are not 
book readers. Probably even a smaller 
percentage of the blind read or care to 
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read. What a pity! They do not know 
what they miss. There is no other 
diversion open to them equal to reading. 

To be sure, most blind people are old. 
No doubt many believe that they are too 
old to learn finger reading. Not a bit of 
it. “They can who think they can.” The 
trouble often is that their families have 
little faith in them, which discourages 
even a trial. The home teachers tell of 
many instances of their blind pupils fifty— 
sixty—seventy—yes, a few even ninety 
years old, learning to read with the finger. 
We knew a clergyman going blind in his 
eighties who, finding that his Bible was 
still open for him to read, began, as he 
said, to live again. The sun had dispelled 
the cloud. There is no question that those 
who lived with him benefited almost as 
much as he did. 

Will not anyone who reads this letter 
tell his blind friends about it? And will 
any and all newspapers in New England 
please copy? The message is one of good 
tidings to such as sit in darkness. 


Montreal’s Forum Speakers 

Among the scheduled speakers at the 
People’s Forum of Montreal, Canada, held 
in the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, 
is Dr. Alfred W. Martin, leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York 
City, who received his early religious 
training in this church. He will speak 
January 27 on “The Ethics of Non-Resist- 
ance.” Other current speakers are to be 
Edward Davison, English poet, who will 
talk on “Poetry and the Modern World,” 
January 20; and Louis Golding, novelist, 
poet, and traveler, whose topic will be 
“The Pageant of the English Novel,” 
February 3. 
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Machines: What Do They Do to Us? 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


In a remarkable new book, this age is held up for estimate by some 
of our best thinkers, who tell us what is good and bad in 
its effect on “the common lump of men” 


HITHER MANKIND ?* is a study of 

the influence of the machine on so- 
ciety, and an attempt to predict the direc- 
tion in which science, which is responsible 
for the present-day machine and will be 
responsible for its successors, is leading 
society. 

Dr. Beard is successful in what he set 
out to accomplish. He secured the col- 
laboration of a large number of repre- 
sentative thinkers from all over the world 
in this study. Generally, potpourris are 
poor things. The reader finishes them in 
a mental condition similar to that of the 
chameleon which alighted on a tartan 
plaid. This is not the case here. The 
Machine Age, we are informed, has made 
over society in its own image. It has 
transformed our industrial, financial, po- 
litical, and international life on the one 
hand, and just as profoundly our family 
relationships and our religious conceptions 
on the other. The transformations on the 
whole have been for the better. 

While there is no unreasoning optimism 
in Whither Mankind? and while the evils 
which the Machine Age has wrought are 
fully recognized, the authors believe that 
we have a cleaner, happier, and more 
ethical world as a result of the discoveries 
of modern science. This sanguine attitude 
of mind is all the more acceptable since 
modern literature has on the whole been 
inclined to pessimism. Dr. Beard points 
out that the modern pessimistic philoso- 
phers, like Oswald Spengler, have, on the 
whole, been the disinherited agrarians or 
the equally disinherited religious leaders 
whose ascendancy was based on the potent 
magic of mystical sacraments. The au- 
thors are not among the disinherited. 
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It would be futile to pick out the greater 
luminaries from a galaxy of writers which 
embraces such stars as Hendrik W. Van 
Leon, Hu Shih, Bertrand Russell, Julius 
Klein, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, Howard 
L. McBain, Emil Ludwig, C. BE. A. Wins- 
low, Havelock Ellis, George Dorsey, 
James Harvey Robinson, Lewis Mumford, 
John Dewey, Stuart Chase, Everett Dean 
Martin, and Carl Van Doren. All that a 
reviewer can do is to call attention to the 
articles that made the greatest impression 
on him and those which he feels will be 
of the most interest to the readers of 
Tue REGISTER. 

I was impressed with Dr. Beard’s in- 
troduction. “To descend to the concrete,” 
he says, “is the prevention of disease by 
sanitation more materialistic than curing 
it by touching saints’ bones? Is feeding 
the multitude by mass production more 
materialistic than feeding it by a miracle? 
Is the elimination of famines by a better 


*WHITHER MANKIND? Edited by Charles A. 
Beard. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1928. 408 pp. $3.00. 


distribution of goods more materialistic 
than prevention by the placation of the 
rain gods? At any rate, it is not likely 
that science and machinery will be aban- 
doned because the theologian (who seldom 
refuses to partake of their benefits) wrings 
his hands and cries out against material- 
ism. After all, how can he consistently 
maintain that Omnipotent God ruled the 
world wisely and well until the dawn of 
the modern age and abandoned it to the 
Evil One because Henry VIII or Martin 
Luther quarreled with the Pope, or James 
Watt invented the steam engine?” 
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The contrast of Eastern and Western 
civilizations by Hu Shih is interesting. 
He contends that the spirituality of the 
Hast is false and self-hypnotic in its 
nature and leads ultimately to defeat, 
whereas the so-called materialism of the 
West is far more spiritual because it leads 
to inquiry and knowledge and ultimately 
to conquest of man’s physical and social 
environment. He says, ‘‘The new civili- 
zation of the new age has given to men a 
new religion, the religion of self-reliance 
as contrasted with the religion of defeat- 
ism.” This from a Chinese philosopher, 
presumably a follower of Confucius, has 
a distinctly humanistic sound. Hu Shih 
claims that modern machine civilization 
has evolved a new religion, a religion 
which he calls the religion of democracy. 
It has also evolved a new system of mor- 
als. This religion of democracy “not only 
limits one’s liberty by respecting the lib- 
erty of other people, but endeavors to 
make it possible for every man and every 
woman to live a free life; not only succeeds 
through science and machinery in greatly 
enchancing the happiness and comfort of 
the individual, but also seeks through or- 
ganization and legislation ,to extend the 
goods of life to the greatest number.” His 
concluding paragraph is: 

“The term ‘materialistic civilization,’ 
which has often been applied to stigmatize 
the modern civilization of the West, seems 
to me to be a more appropriate word for 
the characterization of the backward civili- 
zations of the East. For to me that civili- 
zation is materialistic which is limited by 
matter and incapable of transcending it; 
which feels itself powerless against its 
material environment and fails to make 
the full use of human intelligence for the 
conquest of nature and for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of man.... On 
the other hand, that civilization which 
makes the fullest possible use of human 
ingenuity and intelligence in search of 
truth in order to control nature and trans- 
form matter for the service of mankind, 
to liberate the human spirit from igno- 
rance, superstition, and slavery to the 
forces of nature, and to reform social and 
political institutions for the benefit of the 
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greatest number—such a civilization is 
highly idealistic and spiritual.” 

Van Loon’s treatment of ancient and 
medieval civilizations is one of the disap- 
pointments of the book. The author is 
caught in the net of his own cleverness. 

Julius Klein on business makes a definite 
contribution, and that is his explanation 
of what has happened to the men who 
have been displaced by labor-saving ma- 
chinery. In some instances, ¢@.g., the auto- 
mobile, the machine itself has given em- 
ployment to millions in a new industry; 
but in many other instances, the men and 
women who have been diverted from the 
hand labor of the pre-machine age have 
been absorbed in other industries which 
eater to the more luxurious tastes of 
modern life. More than 500,000 additional 
men and women are employed in hotels and 
restaurants to-day than in 1920; almost 
250,000 more teachers and professors are 
employed than in that year, and there has 
been an increase of 170,000 barbers and 
hairdressers. 

The Webbs have much to say in regard 
to labor. Even here machinery has made 
the lot of the working man a happier one; 
but it has also made for his lack of 
economie security. In spite of an average 
of earnings and of individual savings, 
“higher than the world has ever seen, 
there remains the definite statistical prob- 
ability that any given wage-earner will, in 
the United States, find himself at one or 
another time, ruthlessly ‘fired’; he will go 
through at least one prolonged spell of 
involuntary unemployment; he will ex- 
haust all the family savings; his wife may 
be left a widow, and his offspring at a 
helpless age be orphaned, without any 
adequate maintenance; his children may 
grow up insufficiently protected against 
disease and inadequately educated; and, 
if they or their parents live the allotted 
span, the chances are that they will find 
their old age one of extreme penury, and 
possibly of dependence on charity. The 
statistician has to tell us that, however 
numerous may be the exceptions, these are 
the liabilities of the main body of wage- 
earners, the ‘common lump of men,’ in the 
United States as in the other nations of 
Western civilization—liabilities which, in 
no small fraction of the mass, are found 
to become actualities.” 
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Europe, through social insurance plans, 
has been able to establish at least a mini- 
mum of security which we, with all our 
wealth, are lacking. The authors say 
“that if our conditions prevailed in Europe, 
namely, a lack of economic security accom- 
panied by the expectation of a high stand- 
ard of living, it would lead to a prevalence 
of lawlessness and violence and criminality 
which northwestern Europe has not known 
for a couple of centuries. Whether the 
lack of economic security for the wage- 
earners in the United States to-day has any- 
thing to do with such features of American 
life, only Americans can usefully judge.” 
Let those who are interested in reduction 
of crime ponder these words. 

Emil Ludwig contributes a masterly 
analysis of the sham that lies back of 
modern war. Modern science has shown 
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us that there is no such thing as a national 
fighting instinct. Expansion gained at the 
point of the sword generally hurts the 
conquerors more than the conquered. 
Victory is not beneficial to human indus- 
tries. Ludwig takes up the common fal- 
lacy of the heroic death, the fatherland, 
the common tongue, and national honor. 
Of the last he says: “The spirit of no 
nation has ever been conscious of an 
injury to its honor. The fact is, rather, 
that a dozen ministers and popular orators, 
or a few hundred newspapers, have as- 
serted that the nation has been insulted 
and must be avenged. In so far as such 
declarations have been masks behind 
which some group sought to conceal an 
attack, they have been means of overpow- 
ering through suggestion and excitement 
a few million tranquil citizens, most of 
whom had not, as they read the account 
of the injury, been so deeply stirred as to 
strike the table with their fists. 

“Collective honor is as unthinkable as 
collective love. These two most subtle 
manifestations of the human heart have 
always been experienced only by individ- 
uals. They are like stars which shine only 
in the lonely darkness and fade in the 
light of the omnipresent sun.” 

On the League of Nations: “Conceived 
in Europe, advocated in America, it has 
now been established, with many imperfec- 
tions, on the banks of a Swiss lake. But 
however little one may venture to compare 
dream and reality in this instance, it is 
certain that the marble tablet on the quay 
at the Lake of Geneva quite properly bears 
the name of Woodrow Wilson. As the 
letters of that name, incribed in gold, face 
the summit of Mont Blanc, the man whom 
they recall seems, in all his earthbound 
limitations, to summon forth the giant 
whose godlike head is there only occasion- 
ally revealed through a drifting of clouds.” 

The treatment of the family by Have- 
lock Ellis is not for the conservative. It 
is upsetting to read that “the greater 
economic independence of women assists 
them in the task of sexual selection, and is 
found to be conducive to marriage, though 
it is also favorable to divorce when mar- 
riage is disrupted. The greater facility 
of divorce aids the formation of the 
most satisfactory unions. A greater free- 
dom between the sexes before marriage, 
even if it has sometimes led to license, is 
is not only itself beneficial but the proper 
method of preparing for a more intimate 
permanent union. And the exercise of 
contraceptive control is the indispensable 
method of selecting the best possibilities 
of offspring and of excluding from the 
world those who ought never to be born.” 

On religion, James Harvey Robinson is 


‘disappointing. Did his knowledge of reli- 


gious developments stop with Dwight L. 
Moody, or with the lives of the saints? A 
thoroughgoing medievalist or ancient his- 
torian should have dealt with Van Loon’s 
subject, and a modern religionist with that 
assigned Professor Robinson. 

Subjects like the arts, literature, play, 
and education, are treated intelligently. 
It is not argued that everything modern 
and machine-made is ugly. The influence 
of machine civilization on the so-called 
higher arts of life has been or may be 
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beneficial. All the writers admit that 
there have been unfortunate effects of 
machinery, but they also see and are able 
to present to the unbiased observer de- 
velopments in music, architecture, and 
literature which are at least hopeful. Carl 
Van Doren, in commenting on the tre- 
mendous output of modern literature, 
makes this acute observation: “Men have 
accustomed themselves to walking in 
crowded streets continually in danger from 
motor cars almost as swift as missiles, and 
more deadly. So must readers of taste 
accustom themselves to moving with se- 
curity among the rush of books, uncon- 
cerned by the mass of traffic, their intent 
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fixed upon their particular goals. For 
there still are masterpieces, as safe in a 
crowd as in a desert.” 

Whether or not one agrees with the gen- 
eral trend of the articles in Whither Mun- 
kind?, reasoned optimism pervades the en- 
tire book. We are living and will continue 
to live in a machine-made civilization, and 
it would seem as though it were our task 
to adjust ourselves. In religion, particu- 
larly, we need, as has been frequently 
said, a new social ethic. The machine- 
made civilization has brought men together 
in groups, and we must learn to apply our 
fundamental ethical values to our group 
relationships. 


A School for Spiritual Discovery 


In the series of articles on Unitarian Progress 
in Religious Education 
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President Unitarian Sunday School Society 
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ITH an average attendance of 190 

pupils (exclusive of teachers and 
adults), the Cleveland church school is 
providing religious contacts for its mem- 
bers from birth to maturity. Though 
traveling is a problem, the attraction of 
the ‘school proves great. Only eighteen 
per cent. of the children live within walk- 
ing distance, one mile; seventy per cent. 
live from one to five miles away; while 
twelve per cent. travel from five to 
twenty-five miles. Yet the service is at 
9.30 o’clock! 

Development of character is the central 
aim. The school helps the child to search 
for truth, to face the facts of life, to live 
with and for others, to seek the best, and 
to find a deep spiritual meaning in life. 
Teachers and pupils pursue these quests 
together and share the enthusiasm of new 
knowledge and fresh spiritual discovery. 

Worship is considered “a very important 
part of religious training,’ according to 
the Director of Religious Education, Miss 
Gertrude Taft. The order of service is 
yaried in different departments and is 
carefully planned to meet the conditions 
of childhood. Would that all superin- 
tendents could realize that a large part 
of the failure charged to the children 
should be charged to themselves! Atten- 
tion to minute details can often change 
the entire atmosphere of the school. It 
may be mechanical in character, but it 
is spiritual in results. For example, in 
this large Cleveland school the order of 
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What Can Be Done 


The remarkable work of the Cleveland church school described in 
this article shows what can be done by a strong church under able 
leadership. But religion does not depend upon magnitude for its gen- 
uineness; and Tue Recister desires, for future articles, the cumulative 
experience of ministers, superintendents, and teachers who are working 
out better teaching methods and materials for their own use. 
not, as a denomination, through these articles, center our thought on 
Your paragraph may be brief, but it may contain the 
Send it to Mr. Rutledge. 
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service is arranged to have the offering 
in the lower departments near the open- 
ing of the service, “to take care of the 
pennies which small children’drop on the 
floor.” All services are so planned that 
children will not rise or sit too frequently. 
Announcements are eliminated in so far as 
possible. Inattention is handled by. the 
teachers in class discussion or in private. 
Mechanical details of placing chairs, dis- 
tributing books, and putting the room in 
order are attended to before the children 
arrive. Only those duly prepared may 
take part in the service. The leader is 
always the Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, the minister, or a teacher who has 
béen specially trained. Scripture may be 
read or other parts taken by members 
of the school, but there must always be a 
rehearsal. 

The service requires. from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. The pupils then pass 
to classes, and are dismissed with no 
closing exercises. 

On Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
and Children’s Day special services for all 
departments are held in the church. 

The quality of the school depends 
largely upon the teachers. In this school, 
teaching ability is required quite as much 
as interest and enthusiasm. The majority 
of the teaching force have had educa- 


tional training and experience, a fact 
which appeals strongly to thoughtful 
parents. Paying teachers from the church 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 17, 1929. 


For the Mission! 


OW for the Greater Boston Mission! It begins 

in Arlington Street Church, Sunday, January 

20. All the preparations have been made, the re- 
sponses of the sixty-five churches that are in ¢o- 
operation have been whole-hearted, and the news- 
paper publicity and announcements over the radio 
have carried the word in the most effective way we 
have ever known .in our propagation of the free 
faith to a free people. It is really thrilling to see 
how much we want to do this thing. Let all the 
people come. A new spirit and a renewed devotion 
to the Gospel that makes life great are ours. It is 
for us to tell men and women and youth to come 
and hear. Make it a week to be remembered always. 


Mr. Taft’s Interview 


N INTERVIEWER had a good time with Chief 
Justice Taft last week. The subject was the 
state of the country. Mr. Taft is a good preacher, 
as we know. Basil Manly asked him, for The Fve- 
ning World, New York, what he considered “the 
most disturbing element in our national life.” The 
Chief Justice replied: “It is difficult to describe 
precisely, but’it may be understood when I char- 
acterize it as the materialistic philosophy which 
' places wealth and worldly success ahead of every 
other consideration in life. What can it profit a 
man to have accumulated millions if he has not at 
the same time maintained a clear conscience and 
acquired the good will and esteem of his fellow 
citizens?” 

The application of his gospel was made to indus- 
trial relations, world peace, and the commission of 
crime in this country and the lamentable admin- 
istration of justice. These last related subjects the 
Chief Justice holds with profound concern. Crime, 
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especially in our large cities, “menaces our civili- 
zation”; we must have an end of “flippant views” 
on Prohibition and other laws, for, even if they may 
be unwise, to flout them is to “encourage criminals.” 
All the forces of law and justice must be united 
to put us through this “grave crisis.” We must 
perfect our police systems and our courts of law. 
This serious outlook was compassed with Mr. Taft’s 
optimism. He believes we will come through, be- 
cause our history teaches us that we become capable 
of effectual action when we approach a crisis. 
It is a good message for the year. 


The Work Front 


NCE we had ministers who said they did not 
care to send news of the activities in their con- 
gregations to THE REGISTER, because these things 
were too much about themselves. Now they have 
a true perspective of their work, and manage to 
keep the church in front of themselves. It shows in 
the news we print. The same thing is desired, we 
note, in England. There has been a profound 
change, the past decade, in the idea, with us, of the 
minister’s proper function. The individual is po- 
tent through the organization. Once, as a corre- 
spondent in Christian Infe says, the churches 
thought that they “must have a brilliant man who 
would stand in front of his work.” They have 
come to the conclusion that the work is what they 
want. The fault with the former theory of the 
ministry was the congregation’s. They can stand 
out for what they want and get it. 

Our cotemporary remarks that there are still 
ministers who do not see the church in its true 
perspective. We join urgently in telling them to 
get around to it, for their future is doomed if they 
believe they can make their careers on a basis of 
personality and popularity. Over here the trans- 
formation of men into the truly churchly ministry 
goes on apace. It has its hazards, in the direction 
of our own orthodoxy, conventionality, and paro- 
chial stupidity, but it also has its sure, permanent 
rewards if a man does his creative work hard and 
deep, in freedom for the church! He owes it to his 
church, to himself, and to the larger movement, to 
publish the good news of what is doing and being 
done. If a church never gets into the columns of 
THe REGISTER, it ought to be taken for a sign either 
that the church is doing nothing for free Christi- 
anity or the minister is working only for himself. 
And these two things generally go together. 

Not only the church paper acts as a barometer of 
a parish. The press in each community is willing, 
and should be kept informed of local and general 
Unitarian news and events. In this respect, Rey. 
Frank 8. Gredler, in the university church of 
Ithaca, N.Y., is probably the most efficient Unita- 
rian minister in the country. He is received gladly 
by the local daily papers with his news of liberal 
and Unitarian achievements. The minister will be 
welcomed everywhere by editors in our cities large 
and small. Put your work in front, and in due 
season you will find yourself there. 


. 
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On Capital Punishment 


ITHIN a few days, two prison officials ad- 

judged capital punishment. The warden of 
the Massachusetts State Prison died, after a break- 
down due to his dreadful office of executing 
prisoners condemned to the electric chair. The 
most awful experience through which he passed, in 
the fateful summer of 1927, was the commitment 
of the lethal current to all that was mortal of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. That judicial dealing of death has 
become an event of horror for many Citizens; en- 
tirely apart from the question of legal right, the 
memory of it haunts ordinary consciences. At least 
this much is said aright: We must not kill and call 
it law! Warden Hendry bore our burden as a 
society. He died for us, vicariously. Did he die for 
our righteousness? Shall we rise to a higher rever- 
ence for life? 

Before Hendry was committed to his rest, 
Warden Lawes of. Sing Sing, in the neighboring 
Empire State—he also puts men away for the 
people—made a quiet, solemn exhortation that we 
stop this super-crime of a life for a life. Is it com- 
ing over us like a pall that we are still jungle- 
minded, we who boast our religion, and our reach- 
ing up to heaven with an outstretched arm—while 
with the other we send to destruction the least 
of these, the most tragic, our brethren? Think. 


Blessing Prompt Payers 


BLESSING from the Pope on subscribers who 

pay for their church paper is an item in his 
benediction spoken to Wilfrid Parsons, editor of 
America, who gave an account of his work on his 
recent audience with the Pontiff. Following is the 
text (Protestant papers please copy) : “We impart 
to you, Reverend Father, to your Associate Editors, 
to your contributors, your readers, your subscribers 
(especially those who pay their subscription 
promptly!) with all Our heart the Apostolic Bless- 
ing. You have Our best wishes for success in your 
work of spreading the faith and of defending the 
Holy See.” <A large majority of subscribers, says 
the editor, do pay promptly, on the rule bis dat qui 
cito dat—a prompt payer is a benefactor! We give 
it as our opinion that unless subscribers do pay 
promptly, they are not much interested, probably do 
not read the paper, and certainly impair its busi- 
ness morale. We believe it is a serious delinquency 
on the part of many, probably most church papers 
to permit people to receive something for nothing. 
Instances are known to us of leading religious 
journals that carry deadhead subscribers year after 
year. Bills are as nothing. Long ago we learned 
better. Our subscribers all pay in advance. We 
have a clean, strong list. Better a thousand who 
care than ten thousand parasites. It is a fact that 
we have a far larger circulation with this good 
principle in force than the paper once had with- 
out it. 
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A Prohibition Fallacy 


ONE of the church leaders who are interested 

in Prohibition believe that the liquor problem 
is solved by the mere passage of the law. There is 
a duty for the churches of all faiths which have 
fostered the legislation to continue the lessons in 
temperance, for no law can live without moral 
nurture. 

It is true, as The New Republic says, that the 
obligation to teach the individual lies at the thresh- 
old of the Church. We are pleased that our Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society has been vigorous and 
persistent in its educational and evangelistic work. 
No other organization has exceeded its intelligent 
zeal. If the difference between $270,000,000 that 
the Federal Prohibition Commissioner says he needs 
to make the law effective, and $18,000,000 for the 
purpose which he has requested of Congress as a 
reasonable expectation, represents the disparity be- 
tween the easy conscience of the people and the 
virtue of the statute, our cotemporary is entirely 
right in its challenge to us one and all. There is 
laxity of character on the drink question, without 
doubt. 

With no intention to diminish the force of the 
plea for moralizing the people, we say that we have 
no sympathy whatever with the common talk that 
the Church’s business is not to depend upon legis- 
lation. Our calling, we are continually told, is to 
guide the individual conscience in its behavior. It 
is just as much the gospel to make good law as it 
is to make good people. Good people express them- 
selves in good law, and by their corporate action 
in this respect they invest the law with that sanc- 
tity that we impute to the Ten Commandments, 
the Constitution of the United States, and many 
other statutes. Good law is gospel formulated. 

We need a real strain of straight thinking here, 
it seems to us, on the part, especially, of writers in 
the press who do not understand the relation be- 
tween the spiritual and the legal aspects of this 
subject. When The New Republic says that we 
ought to “turn now from the political field and at- 
tempt to effectuate Prohibition in life, by appeal to 
the conscience of the people,” it states only half 
of the duty. Our business is to effectuate Prohibi- 
tion by addressing ourselves also to the political 
machinery. There are many more people who want 
the law enforced than there are of those satisfied 
with the present looseness. The good consciences 
are thwarted. And even if it were not so, it is yet 
true that to make good law and enforce it is, if not 
the pure gospel, the preparation of the gospel, a 
discipline leading the people to voluntary virtue. 
“The battle of temperance is finally lost or won,” 
Says our cotemporary, “in the individual con- 
science.” We think that is not so. As in all other 
movements for social betterment, the individual of 
himself is impotent; he*has to organize and go into 
law-making to get what he wants. The plain duty 
is to attend to both conscience and legislation, the 
education of the individual and the enforcement of 
the law. 
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Hitrrature 


Slow Change 


One interesting feature maintained by The Bookman is the Bookman’s 
Monthly Score of the literature, both novels and non-fiction, most in de- 
mand each month throughout the shops and public libraries of the country. 
Comparison of these lists reveals a notable fact, the conservatism of 


literary popularity among us. 


Once a book attains to the dignity of a 


best seller, it retains its hold upon the public demand for many months. 
For example, as the compiler of the score points out, “for over six months, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey has not been challenged for first place in 


the list. 


Trader Horn is well along in his second year of popularity.” 


Mother India has headed the list of general literature for an equal length 


of time. 


Eleven works out of the twenty-four listed in the December 


Bookman have actually retained their places in the score for a full year. 
Apparently, what Mr. Average-Reader wants is what everybody is reading 


and talking about. 
Faith and Belief 


GEORGE R. DODSON ‘ 

Tue HumMANity oF Gop. By John Wright 
Buckham. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

That was a great saying of Edward 
Caird: “A Christian cannot in the long 
run maintain his faith unless he is con- 
tinually turning it into living thought, 
using it as a key to the difficulties of 
life, and endeavoring to realize what light 
it throws on his own nature and on his 
relations to his fellow men and to God.” 
In other words, the religion of simple faith 
inevitably passes into a religion of reflec- 
tive thought. A thoughtless religion is not 
possible for thoughtful men. Theology is 
inevitable and necessary. The reason 
Christianity survived its transition from 
the Hebrew to the Christian world, and 
gained the victory over its rivals of the 
time, was, as Prof. George F. Moore has 
pointed out, due to the fact that it alone 
offered not merely a way of salvation 
but a philosophy of salvation. One rea- 
son why so many are to-day straying from 
Christian folds and getting lost in the 
wilderness is that many of the church 
leaders are philosophically illiterate. 
They have neglected theology, which is 
rational thought about divine things. 

When Professor Buckham brings out a 
new book, it proves to be worth while. He 
has adequate scholarship, a sense of pro- 
portion, and a sure insight for what is 
central in the great matters of which he 
writes. This book is not just one more 
threshing of old straw, but an examina- 
tion of the greatest of all concepts—the 
concept of God—in the light of modern 
thought. With courage and candor he 
considers the things that make faith diffi- 
cult, such as the dark side of nature, the 
problems of suffering and death, the irra- 
tionalities of history, and the discoveries 
of natural science. He faces the negative 
influences of our time and yet, with ability 
and sincerity, upholds a reassuring con- 
ception of the meaning of life and of the 
universe and a form of faith which will 
support such a conception. He maintains 
nobly and successfully that “the symbolic 
conception of God as Father offers an in- 


He takes no chances. 


A. R. H. 


terpretation of religious experience and a 
theory concerning the ultimate meaning 
of man and the cosmos which is not only 
tenable, but is more rational as well as 
more productive of human well-being than 
any other.” 

The reader has the comfortable feeling 
that his author is shirking no difficulties 
and minimizing none of the obstacles of 
faith. He treats opposing views fairly 
and admits that all of them are subject 
to just criticism. There are difficulties in 
the way of personal theism, as symbolized 
in Divine Fatherhood, but he claims that 
this view is as good as any other phi- 
losophy of the universe and better. The 
difficulties it must face in human experi- 
ence and in the world of subhuman nature 
are fewer and less serious than those of 
atheism, agnosticism, or materialism; and 
besides, it works better. “It betters those 
who hold it in offering them a practical 
working principle which sweetens, great- 
ens, and harmonizes life as nothing else 
does.” The thinker, in any case, whatever 
view he adopts, whether the positive or 
negative, theistic or atheistic, must take 
his life in his hands. To be a Christian 
is to adventure life on the great theory 
that Jesus held—that this is God’s world 
and that, in spite of cruelties in nature 
and ignorance and suffering among men, 
Fatherhood is still the most adequate sym- 
bol of the supreme reality in and behind 
the world. 

Professor Buckham has rendered a real 
service. There are those who are sadly 
giving up their faith in God, a surrender 
which is unnecessary. ° The difficulties of 
faith to-day are largely due to thought 
which is unclear, or which lacks in 
thoroughness and persistence. The re- 
viewer ventures to think that many per- 
plexed souls will find help in this beauti- 
ful little book, 


Painless Teaching 


TRAINING FOR ConLpGe SPEAKERS. By 
Celian Ufford. Boston: Expression Company. 
$3.50. 


In this book, written in the quaintest 
of college jargon, there is not a dull or 
heavy page. That in itself ought to com- 
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mend the work to the young people of 
college age for whom the author writes. 
He speaks their dialect ; he looks at things 
from their point of view; thus he has 
written a textbook which students will 
enjoy rather than avoid or neglect. No 
better example of painless teaching could 
easily be found. There is much here to 
appeal to all of us. Everyone who has 
done any public speaking will find him- 
self herein vividly portrayed. But instead 
of characters like Bunyan’s Mr. Great- 


heart, Mr. Talkative, Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth, and Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, we 
meet the Scuffer, the Stumbler, the 


Shifter, the Trembler, the Armless Orator, 
the Gazer, the Tight-Mouthed Mummer, 
and the Salad Chef who says, “Let us 
do this; let us do that,” ete. Even 
though the reader receives his instruction 
in sugar-coated pills, he need not think 
he is going to get off too easily; for the 
author has devised a series of Projects 
which, if earnestly carried out, will mean 
for the student a great deal of hard work 
and consequently a corresponding amount 
of sure progress in the art of speaking. 
Plainly the author believes that “Practice 
makes perfect.” Here is to be found 
plenty of hard work for the most con- 
scientious student. Public speaking, the 
author believes, is a co-operative enter- 
prise. At its best, it is the “social ac- 
tivity of the whole man sharing informa- 
tion and feelings with other people.” 
There are chapters on the art of per- 
suasion, voice culture and training, sug- 
gestions in regard to platform behavior, 
and an illuminating section on debating. 
An appendix contains a valuable collec- 
tion of selections for memory work and 
practice reading. Altogether, this text by 
an instructor in Public Speaking at Har- 
vard University is a novel presentation 
and a real departure from the average 
textbook on the subject. F.L. W. 


Cities by Night 

NIGHTS ABROAD. By Konrad Bercovici. 
New York: The Century Oompany. $4.00. 

Whether he sets his hand to writing 
biography, travel, or fiction, Konrad Ber- 
covici surrounds his subject with a magic 
atmosphere. Perhaps it is because he is 
musician as well as writer; and perhaps 
it is because his roots go back into the 
Rumanian soil of his gypsy ancestry that 
his descriptions have such a glamor about 
them. In Nights Abroad he has written 
fascinatingly of a dozen Cid World cities 
and one or two in the New World. Classi- 
fied among travel books, the volume is un- 
usual. Others talk of art museums and 
scenic beauty, but not Bercovici. It has 
pleased him to deseribe only night life; 
for, he says: “One never sees a city as 
well in the daytime as in the night. In 
the daytime it is only a hodgepodge, but 
at night it takes on mysterious airs.” 

Nor does the author use the mere de 
scriptive form of writing. The book is 
alive with dramatic cross-sections of life 
and includes material for no end of Ber- 
covician short stories. Cities, he observes, 
have a distinctive odor, and he character- 
izes that of Amsterdam as a scent which 
is a blending of narcissus and onions, with 
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an odor of decayed fish and stale marsh 
water floating over the whole. London 
he sees as a city of men; for, he says, 
cities belong to different sexes. ‘‘Lon- 
don is not one city, but a conglomeration 
of small villages and towns sprawling 
ridiculously in all directions.” Milan, 
where he spent some time in his student 
days, was a disappointment. Mussolini 
he dismisses with a word: “I could see 
no greatness in the man who bad replaced 
an economi¢ philosophy with a black shirt, 
and international politics with a gesture 
of the hand.” Milan he looks upon as a 
jumble architecturally: “It is not a city, 
but an experimental architectural station.” 
The cathedral of Milan plainly shows the 
hand that finished it—the hand of the 
“rude rotarian emporer, Napoleon.” 
Bercovici writes of Venice, like a slice 
of Constantinople come on the wings of 
the wind to the Adriatic; Monte Carlo, 
which he visited with Ibfifiez; Damascus, 
where Paul first saw the light; Copen- 
hagen where, in the words of a negro 
musician he met, “the people is God-for- 
saken law-abidin’.” There are Madrid and 
Toledo, where a hundred years mean 
nothing and where Cervantes is but a 
contemporary. There is Paris, described 
as an American and a Russian city; Ber- 
lin, where prices for food changed while 
they were eating it; his home in Buchar- 
est, where “Oriental fatalism is wife to 
Latin red tape, and mistress to Slavic 
‘I don’t care-ness.’” The author tells of 
Athens, Jerusalem, and a number of other 
cities. In this description of cities at 
night, the woman of the street flits across 
the pages, pictured in a phrase or two, 
so that one sees the London woman with 
her unkempt hair standing out from be- 
neath her red hat; the Dutch demimonde, 
in ungraceful clothing and with her harsh 
voice; the vivacious ladies of Budapest, 
glancing from large dark eyes below their 
Titian hair; the exotic, the phlegmatic, 
the inscrutable. The book is made more 
interesting by the clever illustrations, the 
work of E. H. Suydam. - FBS D: 


Half Awake 


Our SLUMBERING WORLD. A PLEA FOR THE 
AWAKENED Mind. By Hdmund Noble. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

This book, like a bride’s costume, has 
“something old, and something new, some- 
thing borrowed, and something blue.” 
“Blue” describes its attitude toward a 
number of things—ruts, for instance; 
especially ruts of opinion and practice, 
our resistence to new conceptions in the 
mental, moral, and social fields; our drab 
standardization of garb, behavior, furni- 
ture, and the rest; our destruction of 
picturesque wild life; and our too rapid 
exhausting of our natural resources. The 
borrowings are in quotations from many 
sources, citations which show the author’s 
wide reading and his catholic tastes. It 
is only fair to say that they are always 
illuminating. The old is here as it must 
be in any constructive work; but the 
writer belongs distinctly to those who 
are pressing on to the new. And the new 
is alluring. Mr. Noble believes that, by 
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taking thought, we can add to our mental 
stature. He thinks that the future is full 
of hope if only we, the slumbering world, 
awake to our possibilities. The book 
should prove a rich mine of material for 
one seeking instances of progress or illus- 


‘trations of possible advance. 1m On 
Travels 
LABRADOR LOOKS AT THD ORINNT. By Sir 


Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
Company. $5.00. 


Dr. Grenfell of Labrador here sets down 
the experiences and impressions of a year 
of travel in the Orient: in Egypt, Palestine, 
Irak, India, the Malay Peninsula, China, 
and Japan. He tells his story in breezy, 
intimate, informal fashion. The human 
interest is always dominant. He wants 
to see how the common people really live, 
what their conditions are, and what are 
the prospects of improvement. It is al- 
ways the Christian philanthropist who is 
observing his fellow men. He is an en- 
thusiast for humanity, full of optimism, 
yet skeptical of the catchwords of reform 
and politics. He is looking for the prac- 
tical results of creeds and political pro- 
grams. Wherever he goes he is an 
intelligent student of Christian missions, 
is full of admiration for the beneficial in- 
fluence of the self-denying modern mis- 
sionary, especially in teaching, in medicine, 
and in social welfare work. The author 
has an eye for beauty, and many delightful 
scenes of nature and man’s handiwork 
adorn the book, which is finely illustrated. 
Oriental conservatism, prejudices, and 
practices are criticized with kindly humor. 
He records personal interviews with im- 
portant personalities, such as Gandhi and 
Marshall Feng Yu-Hsiang. He is a great 
admirer of the efficient and beneficent ad- 
ministration of Britain in Hgypt, Palestine, 
Irak, and India, and believes the interests 
of the common people of these lands will 
be best served by a continuance of this 
rule. He does not believe that these coun- 
tries are yet ready for democratic self- 
government. The author enjoys every nour 
of his experience, and we share his plea- 
sure with him as we read his exuberant, 
lively story. F. J. @. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


On Our Doorstep 


Tur OurerRMosT Housn. A YRAR OF LIFE ON 
THE GREAT BrAcH oF CAPH Cop. By Henry 
Beston. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. $38.00. 

A book for naturalists and all nature- 
lovers. Along the seaward side of Cape 
Cod, from Highland Light to Eastham, 
stretch more than twenty miles of lonely 
shore, part hills, part dunes, the eastern- 
most outpost of the United States, with 
nothing but ocean between it and Portugal. 
On one of the dunes comprising this far- 
flung rampart, fronting the sea, Mr. 
Beston built himself a cabin wherein he 
passed the year whose incidents he now 
records. A keen observer, a_ trained 
naturalist, a lover of Nature in all her 


moods, employing a style simple, vivid, 


and always free from pedantry, he tells a 
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most interesting story. Nothing escapes 
him. The ocean’s aspects in storm and 
cali, the tidal currents, habits of birds 
and their migrations, plant life of many 
kinds, notes of changing colors in land, 
sea, and sky—with these are mingled 
stories of shipwreck, tales of the heroism 
of coast guards, even occasional flashes of 
humor. The pageant of the seasons from 
September to September unrolls before 
the eyes of the reader, making him wonder 
why, if such a spectacle is at his dis- 
posal, man ever lives in inland towns. 
Not a little of the book’s delight comes 
from the array of excellent photographs 
which enrich its pages. yas a 5 


Galsworthy as Dramatist 


PLAYS. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By John Galsworthy. 
$2.50. 
To posterity, John Galsworthy will be 
known not less as a novelist than as a 
writer of plays. Nowhere have his gifts 
been more convincingly displayed than in 
the dramas which have flowed, at inter- 
vals, from his pen. As a playwright, he 
has proved himself a whimsical satirist, 
a searching analyist of human character, 
an eloquent prophet of social ideals. The 
Silver Bow, Justice, Strife, The Show, are 
already recognized as classics; while The 
Mob, The Fugitive, Loyalties, and The 
Skin Game have contributed not a little to 
the British stage. All the dramas of this 
author have now been collected in a single, 
not over-bulky, volume, which includes not 
only the great works, but a number of 
dramatic fantasies and sketches, some of 
them heretofore unpublished. The book is 
certain to be hailed with delight by all 
readers of plays, all students of contem- 
porary drama, and all lovers of Gals- 
worthy, whose reputation it ,will certainly 
serve to extend. A.B. H. 


Home Missions 


Wuat NEXTIN Home Missions? By William 
P. Shriver. New York: Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education Move- 
ment. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 60 cents. 

The author is a secretary in the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions, and 
is thoroughly alive to all the winds which 
are blowing in the world of church ex- 
tension. In this book he has given us a 
sense of how modern winds have changed 
their direction and of the complex prob- 
lems clamoring for solution if the church 
is to make its proper contribution to the 
life of the world to-day. Mr. Shriver is 
keenly aware that the church is slipping 
in many rural districts, and that it has 
flunked the problem of the slums in large 
measure, to say nothing of its failure in 
the face of the industrial and racial ques- 
tions. To all these and more, the book 
addresses itself with ardor and wisdom. 
Mr. Shriver sees hope ahead, but only if 
the religion of Jesus is applied to all de- 
partments of life. This sentence will give 
a taste of his quality: “If democracy is a 
valid eoncept for government, why not 
equally for industry?” The book is com- 
mended to the attention of ministers and 
executives of churches. E. F, 
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OuUR CHILDREN 


Uncle Joe and the Old Mackinaw Bear 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


When Uncle Joe Davenport was a little 
boy he lived at the MceGulpin Point Light- 
house, two miles from Old Mackinaw. 
His father was the light keeper at McGul- 


pin Point, and little Joe had enough 
brothers and sisters; so he was never 
lonely. 


In those days the trail between the 
village of Old Mackinaw and the light- 
house was through beautiful woods. At 
the end of the trail leading to the light- 
house clearing, the trees met overhead, 
forming a long green bower. All Mack- 
inaw children loved to walk under this 
straight, enchanting archway, because it 
reminded them of Fairyland. 

The Davenports owned a cow whose 
name was “Nine-y.” No one remembers 
now why she was given such an unusual 
name, 

Away back in that long ago, before 
there were any automobiles or airplanes 
in the world, all Mackinaw cows were 
turned loose in the summer mornings to 
wander wherever they chose until evening. 
They wore bells around their necks. 
Nine-y, too, wore a bell that sounded like 
music. 

Every morning after milking time, 
Nine-y used to go fast as she could travel 
into the woods, to meet the Old Mackinaw 
cows. They, too, used to start for the 
woods after milking time, as fast as they 
could travel. All day long these cows, 
ten or eleven or more of them, must have 
had delightful times together, eating 
grass, switching flies with their tails, and 
jingling their bells. Children picking 
flowers along the trail used to hear the 
cowbells jingling, and sometimes, just 
for fun, they answered when the cows 
said “Maw—ma-a-w!” 

Every day when it began to grow dark 
in the woods, the Old Mackinaw cows al- 
ways started toward their homes. Surely, 
Nine-y knew enough to say good-night to 
her cow friends and start back toward 
the lighthouse where she belonged. But 
Nine-y liked company. She never could 
bring herself to say good-night to the Old 
Mackinaw cows. Instead, she used to go 
along with them straight toward their 
home barns, instead of toward her own 
comfortable lighthouse barn. 

So, every afternoon, little Joe Daven- 
port had to go after his cow. And the 
sooner he started, the better it was for 
him. If he waited too long he had to 
walk almost all the way to Old Mackinaw 
after Nine-y, and two miles home again 
behind her switching tail. 

One afternoon little Joe went after 
Nine-y as usual. Nine-y said “Maw— 
maw,” to little Joe when he found her, 
and back to the lighthouse they started. 

Nine-y’s bell jingled pleasantly, and 
little Joe was so happy that he whistled 


as he trudged along the narrow road be- 
hind his cow. 

Suddenly Nine-y stopped. She planted 
her four feet in the road so firmly that 
it didn’t seem as if she could ever go 
again. Nine-y didn’t say one word nor 
make a sound. She didn’t jingle her 
bell—not even one little jing! 

Joe couldn’t imagine what was the mat- 
ter with his cow. He stopped whistling. 
Then he told Nine-y to “Go along!” She 
wouldn’t. So he gave her a few friendly 
whacks on the back. Even then she would 
not stir. She didn’t swish her tail to 
brush off the flies, nor so much as wiggle 
an ear. Nine-y stood as solidly and as 
silently as if she had been turned into a 
stone cow. 

Joe could not understand why Nine-y 
behaved like that. He walked out beside 
her and looked to see if anything was 
coming down the road. There was! Cold 
chills began chasing up and down little 
Joe’s back. An enormous bear was com- 
ing down the road toward the boy and 
his cow! Then Joe seemed to be turning 
into stone. He didn’t know what to do, 
nor where to turn; so he stood as still 
as Nine-y. 

Now it may be that the bear was just 
naturally polite, and it may be that he 
didn’t like the looks of Nine-y’s horns. 
They were long, and white, and ended in 
sharp points. Anyway, the huge bear 
stepped off the road and walked away 
into the woods. 

Then Nine-y stepped along quickly, and 
Joe walked beside her instead of behind. 
He walked on the side away from the 
bear. It was more comforting to have 
big Nine-y between him and the side of 
the woods where a great, great bear had 
gone walking. He didn’t care to shake 


Our Fruit Closet 
MARJORIB DILLON 


Its shelves are full of lovely things, 
Downstairs where Mother’s set them; 
And when she wants a can or two, 
I love to go and get them. 


No summer posies can outshine 
Her peach preserves or cherries; 

And jelly, red and amber, glows 
Like jewels worn by fairies. 


The berries that the children picked 
Give all the family pleasure; 

And Mother makes a luscious pie 
That Dad calls “berried treasure.” 


We eat our way right through those cans 
By spring; and that’s the reason 

That Mother vows she'll put up more 
Another canning season. 
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hands with a bear that had paws the size 
of a porcupine! 

When little Joe was sure they had left 
the bear far behind, he ran and left 
Nine-y to hurry home as fast as any cow 
could travel. The boy was barefooted, 
and he sped away so swiftly it is a won- 
der that Nine-y didn’t call “Maw—maw” 
after him. 

When Joe reached the lighthouse he 
was so out of breath that at first all he 
could say was “Bear—bear !” 

His father was not at home, but big 
Sister Lizzie said, “Where is the bear? 
We'll go and shoot him!” 

By the time Joe could tell the whole 
story of his great adventure, Nine-y was 
in sight. She was almost at the entrance 
of the green lane where the tall trees 
met overhead. 

When Nine-y was safely in the barn, 
big Sister Lizzie was ready with her gun. 
“Come,” said she to her small brother, 
“we must shoot that bear!” 

It seems strange that their mother 
didn’t say, as Joe hoped that she would, 


Our Song 


I, and the bird, 

And the wind together, 
Sang a supplication 

In the winter weather. 


The bird sang for sunshine, 
And the trees for winter fruit, 

And for love in the springtime 
When the thickets shoot. 


And I sang for patience 
When the teardrops start; 
Clean hands and clean eyes, 
And a faithful heart. 
—Arthur C. Benson. 


Sentence Sermon 


A little thing is a little thing; but 
faithfulness in little things is a very 
great thing.—Jerome. 


“No, Lizzie, wait until your father comes 
home!” But she only smiled and said 
nothing. Perhaps she thought that her 
little Joe only imagined that he saw a 
bear. 

Anyway, big Sister Lizzie had often 
practiced shooting at a mark, and her 
father said she was “a good shot.” Little 
Joe didn’t want to go back to the woods, 
but when big Sister Lizzie said, “Come 
and show me where you saw that bear,” 
like that, he had to go. “Besides,” said 
she, “we can’t let a bear live out here 
in our cow pasture!” 

So Lizzie shouldered her gun, and she 
and Joe walked quietly into the woods. 
Before they had gone half a mile they 
found the huge bear. There he was, walk- 
ing along in the road, coming straight 
toward them. And, oh, but he was a 
big fellow! 

Up went Lizzie’s gun and “Bang!!!” 
it said. 

It may be that the shot from the gun 
hit a tree somewhere back in the woods, 
but it didn’t hit the old bear. However, 
the loud “bang” frightened that poor in- 
nocent bear almost out of his senses. 

Little Joe was frightened, too, but he 
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could not help laughing when he saw that 
huge bear jump up and down, up and 
down. The bear was so scared that he 
tore holes in the road, and it was half 
a minute before he trotted swiftly off 


; into the woods. 


All this happened about forty years 
ago, and no bear has ever been seen in 
the lighthouse woods from that day to 
this; so it may be that Uncle Joe Daven- 
port is right. He says that he believes 
that perhaps the big bear has never yet 


stopped running! 
[All rights reserved] 


“Peter Piper” 
MARY BRADFORD 


Peter Piper and Officer Dennis were 
pals. Officer Dennis was the real name 
of the upstanding young giant of a police- 
man who, by his serene smile no less than 
his expert signals, kept the traffic pouring 
into Cambridge Square in six smooth- 
flowing streams. Peter Piper was, of 
course, not Peter Bruce’s real name, but 
everybody called him Peter Piper because 
he whistled like a blackbird all the hours 
of all the days when he wasn’t shut up in 
school. Perhaps Peter’s whistling and 
Officer Dennis’ smile made them friends. 

Better than anything else in the world, 
Peter Piper liked to stand on one of the 
bustling corners of Cambridge Square and 
watch his Officer Dennis in his little 
square, white stand, smiling, nodding, wav- 
ing his white-gloved hands leisurely, al- 
most never blowing his whistle. Because, 
why should he? ‘The streams of big cars, 
little cars, new cars, old cars, trucks and 
wagons flowed by the big, blue-coated of- 
ficer as obediently as tides obey the moon. 
It became Peter Piper’s habit to wait on 
his corner ten minutes every day at noon; 
because when the whistle blew for twelve 
o’clock, Officer Dennis swung himself out 
of his box and strolled home for lunch, 
while another member of the force, far 
less glorious in Peter’s eyes, took his place. 

“Well, and how are you, Peter Piper?” 
That was always Officer Dennis’ smiling 
greeting as he joined his small friend on 
the sidewalk. “And you’re a day nearer 
being a man. Still following in my 
footsteps, are you?” 

“Of course I’m going to be an officer,” 
Peter always answered, trying his best to 
make his short legs keep in stride with 
Officer Dennis’s long ones. In Peter’s 
opinion, it was luck’s highest offering 
that he and his officer pal lived in the 
same brick block. 

“Of course you are, and a good one 
you'll make,” Officer Dennis always told 
him, as he turned smiling into his own 
door and Peter went whistling on his way. 

And then, overnight, not waiting for 
endless years to roll by, Peter became an 
officer, and stood in Officer Dennis’s own 
white, square stand, and waved lines of 
automobiles into order! All by himself, 
too! No, there was no magic about it, no 
waving of fairy wands, no eating of magic 
toadstools. 

One Sunday morning, Peter, on his way 
to Sunday-school, went the round-about 
way through Cambridge Square, instead of 
the short cut he usually ran over. And 
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there, instead of order, horns honked, big 
ears cut out little cars, and all the drivers 
seemed to glare and frown. Where was 
Officer Dennis? There stood his little 
stand, but no officer at all in it, to 
straighten out the surging, seething mess. 

Without hesitation, Peter dodged cars 
and jumped into Officer Dennis’s box. 
He’d show them! And he did! Drivers, 
to a man, or to a woman, as the case 
might be, began to laugh, instead of 
frown. Lines of cars swept smoothly by, 
as obedient to Peter’s small hand as to 
Officer Dennis’s big one. And Peter—well, 
Peter was half an hour late to 
Sunday-school. 

Walking home with his officer pal next 
day, Peter said, “I thought you must be 
sick, when you weren’t in the Square 
yesterday morning, so I—” 

“Yesterday? Sunday? ‘There’s no of- 
ficer there on Sunday; and didn’t you 
know that?” 

Peter’s heart pounded, his face turned 
red, his brown eyes sparkled, but his lips 


te 
The Trees Dream 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

The trees are enchanted by frost fairies 
white; 

They glisten and sparkle like diamonds 
bright ; 

And though they are leafless, each storm- 
wind that blows 

Bedecks them with beauty—white treasure 
of snows. 


The brave little snow-birds are faithful, 
and yet 

The trees wait with patience; they never 
forget 

The glad leaves that dowered them with 
song and gay wing; 

Oh, all through the winter the trees dream 
of spring ! 

te 


shut tight on the confession he had been 
on the verge of making. So the Sunday 
job was his for the taking—his very own! 

Thereafter, for three blissful Sundays, 
he flew out of the house at least two hours 
before Sunday-school, leaving his mother 
astonished that Sunday morning proddings 
were over. On time for Sunday-school he 
was, too; but oh, the thrill of his traffic 
job before he dashed breathless for the 
church ! 

Christmas fell on Sunday, and, though 
he tried his best, Peter couldn’t manage 
his job. Christmas festivities, from which 
his astonished family simply wouldn’t ex- 
cuse him, not for a minute suspecting his 
reasons, held him a prisoner. And then 
the Sunday-school hour was upon him. 
After Sunday-school, traffic was always 
over in his square; and what was the 
sense in waving his arms at empty streets? 

On New Year’s, however, he made an 
extra early escape, and swung himself into 
his box with the thrill of a busy job 
before him. He’d show them! He’d 
surprise them! 

But it happened, on that New Year’s 
day, that Peter himself was the one to be 
surprised. In his short period of service, 


‘Peter, like the expert officer that he was, 


had grown to know the cars and drivers 
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who, every Sunday morning, swept past 
his stand. Like his idol and pattern, Of- 
ficer Dennis, he had a smile or a nod, or 
both, for everybody. And everybody had 
a smile or a nod in return. This morning, 
however, each driver seemed to have 
something more tangible. 

“For the best officer on the force,” said 
one man, slowing his car past Peter’s box, 
and tossing a little bundle into Peter’s 
arms. 

“For the youngest officer, and the best!” 
said another man, reaching an arm out his 
car window, and dropping a soft bundle 
over the edge of Peter’s stand. 

“And where were you on Christmas? 
This bundle’s a week late. Happy New 
Year, anyway !” 

So it went, till Peter, forgetting signals. 
forgetting everything but his surprise, 
found himself literally snowed under 
packages of all sizes which piled higher 
and higher around him. One thing he 
didn’t forget, though, for all his surprise— 
his smile. Not that he ever thought about 
it, but his smile was a part of Peter. 

“Oh, thank you! Happy New Year!” 
Peter smiled and repeated his greeting like 
a parrot, as his tide of presents mounted. 

And then, staggering under bundles on 
his homeward way, Peter met Officer 
Dennis. 

“It’s not Peter Piper! It’s Santa Claus 
a week late!” said Officer Dennis. “And 
where did you get that pack of presents?” 

“These are only a few,” said Peter, try- 
ing to stretch his arms around bundles 
which would slip. “Your box in the 
Square’s packed with them. And _ they 
should be for you, because I’m only on 
duty on Sundays, and you’ve got to take 
half. They’re all your drivers and—” 

“Is the boy crazy?” murmured Officer 
Dennis. ‘My box packed with them? 
My drivers?” } 

Then Peter, stacking the slipping bundles 
at his feet, made a clean breast of it. 


“With the last word, he looked up to see 


what his beloved officer of the law would 
say, and found that officer beyond saying 
anytbing at all, so heartily was he 
laughing. 

“Following in my footsteps?” he man- 
aged at last to say. “I guess, Peter Piper, 
your following days are over, and we're 
walking side by side. Help I’ve been need- 
ing, too; and haven’t my drivers proved 
it by the way they’ve welcomed you on 
Sundays? What do you say if I ask the 
chief if you can’t have a badge for Sunday 
duty? Come on, now, you needn’t say 
anything. Let’s go back to our box for 
the rest of the bundles.” 

And that’s all, except that Peter’s 
whistle is more than ever like a black- 
bird’s; that Officer Dennis and his drivers 
exchange more smiles than ever, as if they 
shared a delicious joke; and, last of all, 
that Peter Piper and Officer Dennis are 
as good pals as any two people in all the 
world ean be. 

Sometimes Officer Dennis says solemnly 
to Peter, “Peter Piper had a peck of 
pickled presents”; and at that the two go 
off into such a gale of laughter that 
passers-by wonder what joke in all the 
world can so amuse a quite-small boy and 
a very-big-and-imposing officer of the force. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Dr. Southworth, Speaking in 


The Christian Register 
Japan and India, 


Warmly Received as Delegate to Brahmo Samaj 


Takes place of Messrs. Lathrop 


R. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 

has been speaking twice daily, on an 
average, as he proceeds on the Brahmo 
Samaj centenary pilgrimage in India. 
Added responsibility has fallen upon him, 
not only through the illness of both Dr. 
John H. Lathrop and Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
in Tokyo, but because Dr. William H. 
Drummond of England was obliged to 
discontinue all public speaking for a 
month, on the advice of a physician. Dr. 
Southworth took over as many as possible 
of Dr. Drummond’s engagements, in ad- 
dition to filling his own. 

“But it is all abundantly worth while,” 
he writes back to America. ‘India is 
seething with new ambitions and is 
eordially receptive to liberal religious 
thought, and the people are most friendly 
and hospitable. It is an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the promotion of international 
fellowship.” 

Evening audiences vary in size from 
two hundred to twenty-five hundred. 
Usually, Dr. Southworth speaks at col- 
leges along the way as well as at the 
Brahmo mandirs. Before reaching India, 
Dr. and Mrs. Southworth were in Japan 
for two weeks, where Dr. Southworth lec- 
tured before Waseda University in Tokyo, 
and before the faculty of Dooshiste Col- 
lege at Kyoto. At Singapore he spoke at 
Oldham College. For a week he was in 
Rangoon, speaking on various subjects 
before the people of the Brahmo Samaj. 

At Calcutta, Dr. Southworth spoke 
frequently at Samaj meetings and _ be- 
fore public gatherings. His lecture on 
“America’s Message to India” was well 
received and was extensively printed in 
the Indian press. Leaving Caleutta, Dr. 
and Mrs. Southworth visited Darjeeling, 
Patna, Lucknow, and Lahore, receiving 
cordial receptions everywhere. 

The Indian papers report an especially 
interesting public meeting at Lahore at- 
tended by from two to three thousand 
people. The speakers represented Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Christianity, Sikhism, the 
Arya Samaj, Brahmo Samaj, the Bahai 
Brotherhood, and other faiths. 

At the centenary celebration at Karachi, 
Dr. Southworth spoke on “One Hundred 
Years’ Religious Progress.” The Sind Ob- 
server, which printed a two-column inter- 
view with Dr. Southworth and devoted a 
still larger space to a report of the meet- 
ing, referred to Dr. Southworth and Sadhu 
Vaswani, who presided, as “devoted ser- 
vants of God working in two  hemi- 
spheres—one an Indian recluse and the 
other an American Puritan.” 

“The spiritual relationship that exists 
between the Brahmo Samaj or the Free 
Church of India and the Unitarian Free 
Churches of England and America springs 
from the fact that the teachings of the 
Hindu religion, as inculeated in the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, profess and preach 
the doctrine of Divine Unity,” The 
Observer “explains. 

Dr. Southworth, who was referred to as 


and Reese, detained by illness 


“the Guru of Unitarian Free Church 
preachers,” spoke of the work at Mead- 
ville Theological School and said that a 
school of theology trains people to face 
the complex problems of modern life 
which challenge solution, and takes its 
workers to the very center of life. He 
paid tribute to Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, who chose 
the path of service, and referred to the 
fact that he preceded by six years the 
American leader, William Ellery Chan- 
ning. Dr. Southworth reviewed the work 
of both men briefly. In the words of 
The Sind Observer he said: 

“Ram Mohan did great work to ennoble 
and humanize religion; to stop the prac- 
tice of sati; to spread education; to ele- 
vate women; to fight for the social and 
political liberties of India; to bring the 
best out of all religions by a comparative 
study of them; to teach toleration and 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. He fought against oppres- 
sion wherever found; he sympathized with 
and helped the down-trodden ; and, in fact, 
though he was born in India, he embraced 
the whole of humanity~as one indivisible 
whole. ... Channing, like Ram Mohan, 
raised his powerful voice against a dark 
system of theology which took away all 
joy and hope from the human heart. He 
preached the doctrine of the essential good- 
ness of humanity, of joy, of love, of happi- 
ness, and of a blessed world.” 

From Karachi, Dr. and Mrs. Southworth 
sailed to keep appointments in Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, and other points along 
the route. They had traveled more than 
three thousand miles between Calcutta and 
Karachi. Dr. Lathrop and Dr. Reese will 
have an opportunity only to share in the 
briefer trip to southern India, if their 
health permits them to resume their 
journey. 


Givers to Meadville 


These are the names of recent contri- 
butors to the Meadyille fund for the new 
Library Administration Building, as an- 
nounced at the office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 

William C. Appleton; Alliance, Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston; Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton; Alliance, Barneveld, N.Y.; 
Laymen’s League Chapter, Berlin, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. F. Blair, Frederick W. 
Bourne, Mrs. Reginald Bradlee, Miss 
Helen A. Brigham, Dr. Howard N. Brown 
and the Misses Brown, Howard W. 
Brown, William H. Brown, Sephen P. 
Cabot, George Oliver Carpenter, Jr., Miss 
EK. H. Clark, James F. Clarke; Church, 
Sohasset, Mass.; Mrs. Lucia L. Crouse, 
Mrs. L. J. Dale; Alliance, Dedham, Mass. ; 
George B. Dewson, Mrs. L. P. Dodge, 
B. H. Bristow Draper, Miss L. H. Dunbar, 
Dr. Edward H. Ellis, Mrs. BE. lL. Felton, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Finney, Mr. and Mrs. P. 8. 
Fiske, J. G. Francis, Charles W. Gam- 
mons, Hollis T. Gleason, Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, Sydney T. Guild. 
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Hackensack, N.J., Unitarian Church; 
Miss Minna B. Hall; Stewart F. Han- 
cock; Nora Junior Alliance, Hanska, 
Minn.; Alliance, Hartford, Conn.; F. H. 
Haserot, Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Hatch, 
Mrs. Edward W. Hayes, Alden B. Hefler ; 
Alliance, Hinsdale, Ill.; Dr. J. Barton 
Hoag, Dr. Elizabeth Balch-Holmes, 
Robert D. Holt, William P. Homans, Miss 
Elizabeth W. Howe, F. W. Hunnewell, 
Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Mrs. William D. 
Hunt, Miss Mary H. Hutchins; Alliance, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park, Mass.; Miss M. L. 
Jones, Dr. A. U. Kaucher, the Misses King, 
Carlton BE. Ladd, Hon. Frederick Lawton; 
Church collection, Leominster, Mass.; Al- 
liance, Evening Group, Leominister, 
Mass.; Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety, Leominister, Mass.; BH. H. Letch- 
worth, W. C. Letchworth, Julius Lucht, 
Herbert Lyman, Mrs. William H. Lyon, 
Rey. Forrester Macdonald, Walter R. 
Magoun, Mrs. Ernest BH. Mahoney; Alli- 
ance, Marlboro, Mass.; Dr. Edward Mellus, 
H. K. Merrow, Miss Sara M. Merrow, 
Edward Michael, J. Baptist Milano, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. D. Miles, Mrs. B. A. Millet, 
Dr. and Mrs. George R. Minot, Mrs. J. 
Alfred Mitchell, Lawrence G. Mitchell, 
Arthur W. Moors, Adelbert Moot. 

Mrs. Mary A. Nazro; Alliance, New 
Brighton, N.Y.; North Middlesex Con- 
ference, Miss Eleanor S. Parker, Miss 
Laura P. Patten, Dr. Janet R. Perkins, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Mrs. Rebecca M. 
Perkins, Edward M. Peters, Mrs. Ellen 
U. Philler, Mrs. S. K. A. Porter, Charles 
S. Rackemann, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Rice, 
C. B. Robinson, Jr.; Mrs. Mary Otis Rus- 
sell, Henry J. Sargent, Mrs. EB. L. Schaefer, 
Mrs. Jennie W. Seudder, Miss Annie L. 
Sears, Miss Evelyn Sears, Richard Sears; 
Alliance, Sharon, Mass.; Mrs. Fannie 8S. 
Simes, George A. Smith, Mrs. C. E. St. 
John, EH. BE. H. Souther, H. W. Sprague, 
W. I. Stimpson, Aleott W. Stockwell, Mrs. 
Grace A. Stone; May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Mrs. A. B. Thompson, 
Mrs. George E. Tisdale, Miss Harriet H. 
Trowbridge, Miss Alice S. Tyler, Mrs. 
Alice Vannier, Charles W. Ward, Mrs. 
Charles E. Ware, Charles E. Ware, Jr., 
Miss E. K. Wellington, L. H. Wellman; 
Laymens League Chapter, West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Young People’s Religious Union, 
West Roxbury, Mass.; Carlton A. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Henry W. White, Mrs. H. M. Whit- 
ney, George H. Williams, John P. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Ralph B. Williams, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Williams, R. Winterhalder, Jr., 
Langdon B. Wood. 


Dr. Slaten Resigns 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten has resigned 
the pastorate of the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City on account of 
illness. The Board of Trustees has yoted 
to recommend to the congregation that tho 
resignation be accepted with regret, and, 
in view of “splendid and able services 
rendered,” that Dr. Slaten be given four 
months’ leave of absence with full salary. 
Dr. Slaten came to the West Side pulpit 
in 1925 from a professorship of the New 
Testament in the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. 
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as a Favor to It 


Young people discuss attendance and better services, 
and see “The Modern Family” at Proctor Conference 


EFINITE and practical ideas upon 
possible improvements in the average 
service of worship, the reasons for 
dwindling congregations in some of the 
New Wngland churches, and the explana- 
tion of lack of understanding between 
parents and children in the modern 
family, developed at the Young People’s 
Religious Union Conference at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., over the New 
Year’s week-end. So enthusiastic and 
earnest was the discussion that it was 
carried over into personal groups of two or 
three individuals, long after the close of 
the conference session which prompted it. 
About one hundred young _ people 
gathered for the meetings, which con- 
tinued from the opening reception, Satur- 
day evening, December 29, to the after- 
noon of New Year’s Day. On New Year’s 
Eve the young people concluded a party 
and dance in the gymnasium in time to 
proceed quietly to the little church to 
await the stroke of midnight. Candles 
glimmered in each pane of the church 
windows and stood upon the pulpit and 
tables, adding to the impressiveness of 
the candlelight service, which was con- 
ducted by Miss Deborah Webster of Lex- 
ington, Mass. The New Year was wel- 
comed at this service not only by the 
young people but by many of the people 
of the town. 

Frederick T. McGill, Jr., chairman of 
the Y, P. R. U. Student Committee, gave 
the sermon Sunday morning, and the serv- 
ice was conducted by Miss Harriet Knowl- 
ton. In his sermon, Mr. McGill indicated 
that people need “backbone.” 

“You remember the old Sunday-school 
hymn, ‘Have Courage to Say No.’ I am 
more interested in the kind of backbone 
that gives the courage to say ‘Yes.’ In- 
stead of spending his time avoiding evil, 
I want my successor to spend his time 
producing something good, and let the 
evil take care of itself. We have called a 
man virtuous who is not definitely bad. 
But what does it really mean? Isn’t it 
something positive? Think of its Latin 
ancestor. Doesn’t it mean manliness, 
courage, strength, red-bloodedness? I do 
not want my successor to be a bad man 
according to the ideas of the world, but 
I should hate far more to have him a 
willy-nilly, purposeless, well-meaning man. 
I want him to decide where he is going 
and then stick to his course.” The need 
for an altar, or a consciousness of one’s 
place in something bigger than oneself, 
to which one may give and from which 
one may receive, and also a _ perpetual 
longing for things better and more beauti- 
ful, were discussed by Mr. McGill. 

Dr. James A. Tufts of Exeter, N.H., 
regional vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke Sunday eve- 
ning on “Our Unitarian Heritage in Lit- 
erature’; and Monday afternoon, Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey of Cambridge, Mass., 
gave a talk upon “What Life Is a Suc- 
cess?” Mr. Bailey defined a successful 


life as one which frames a purpose, and 
which at the end can be said to have 
accomplished its purpose fairly well. He 
emphasized that a life may have an un- 
worthy aim, so that success may not be 
what it should be. 

The short play “The Modern Family,” 
written by Miss Elizabeth Hall, was pre- 
sented Monday morning with the rdles 
taken as follows: Father, Carl B. Wether- 
ell; Daughter, Miss Hall; Son, Herbert 
Miller. A conference on the family fol- 
lowed, led by Miss Hall. On the criti- 
cism that young people do not spend time 
enough at home to-day, it was brought 
out that this is often the fault of the 
parents, who do not lay aside their own 
interests to converse with their children. 
Suggestions were made for the building 
up of a home atmosphere by reading or 
singing together, and thorough freedom 
in inviting other young people to the home. 

A conference on “The Relation of the 
Young People to the Church,” led by Rev. 
Daniel M. Welch, developed into a con- 
sideration of the church service. <A desire 
for more warmth and beauty was mani- 
fested, and the young people expressed 
the opinion that sermons should take up 
problems in the lives of people. The min- 
ister ought to give the implications of re- 
ligion and science, and not merely lec- 
ture on the subject of science itself, they 
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felt, and he should preach on subjects 
which “hit” the people. 

New England congregations dwindle be- 
cause there are too many churches in a 
town and because of the indifference of 
the people. Too many attendants at 
church go as if they were doing a favor 
rather than for what they may receive 
for themselves. Other pertinent sugges- 
tions were made at these sessions and 
during the conference hour, led by Wil- 
ligm: “Bo Riceyvon “is? the ey. P= Revi 
worth while?” 

Plenty of recreation enlivened the con- 
ference. Nearly all the delegates climbed 
Ragged Mountain Sunday afternoon. 
While there was no snow, the skaters 
found abundant opportunity for skating. 
Monday there were two basketball games; 
one between boys captained by John 
Hlberfeld and Dana Greeley, and the 
other a girls’ game between a team largely 
from Franklin, N.H., and another cap- 
tained by Deborah Webster. A game of 
mixed teams was played Tuesday. 

There were indoor social hours, also. 
Mrs. Taylor of Andover sent over candy 
enough for the whole party, and the 
townspeople opened their homes for the 
entertainment of delegates. Before the 
conference broke up, the delegates went 
up and down the street uttering cheers 
for the Andover people who had shown 
them courtesies. 

The conference committee consisted of 
Dana Greeley, chairman, Winthrop South- 
worth, Miss Harriet Knowlton, and Miss 
Ruey Packard. 


These Ministers Will Conduct 


Services for Boston Mission 


RESIDENT LOUIS C. CORNISH of 

the American Unitarian Association, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., and 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Redemption 
in Boston, are among the clergymen who 
will conduct the devotional services of 
the Greater Boston Mission of Liberal 
Religion, to be held at Arlington Street 
Church, January 20-27, evenings, at eight 
o’clock, except Saturday. 

The devotional service will be followed 
by a question-and-answer period, when 
Dr. Horace Westwood, the mission 
preacher, will reply to questions that have 
been submitted on that or the preceding 
night. The meeting each night will be 
preceded by a fifteen-minute period of 
special music, beginning at 7.45 P.M. 

These are the ministers who will lead 
the services: January 20, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot; January 21, Rev. John N. Mark of 
the First Parish Church in Arlington, 
Mass.; January 22, Dr. John Smith 
Lowe; January 23, Dr. Charles BD. Park 
of the First Church in Boston; January 
24, Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass.; January 25, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish; January 27, Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass. — 


The preliminary concert, Wednesday 


evening, January 23, will be given by the 
Yorkshiremen’s Chorus, the choir of the 
Unitarian Church in Sanford, Maine, led 
by Frank L. Rankin. These singers are 
all natives of Yorkshire, Hngland, which 
is Dr. Westwood’s native country. The 
excellent vested choir of the Second 
Parish Unitarian Church in Marlboro, 
Mass., directed by Mrs. Jean Wood Lynch, 
will sing the following evening. The other 
concerts will be organ music by Benjamin 
L. Whelpley, organist and chorister - of 
Arlington Street Church. Congregational 
singing will be led by the two choruses 
just mentioned, on the nights of their con- 
certs; on other nights, by a special chorus 
choir made up of singers from various 
churehes, with Louis Schalk, chorister of 
the First Parish Church in Arlington, as 
the leader. 

The one-hour parking regulation for the 
Arlington Street Church neighborhood has 
been modified so that attendants at the 
mission may park their cars around the 
church on the nights of the meetings from 
7 to 9.30 o’clock. 


PiyMouTH, MaAss.—Philip Norvell, a 
freshman in the Theological School in 
Harvard University, is serving as director 
of the First Church school for the current 
church year. 
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Frederick Marsh Bennett 


April 6, 1866—December 21, 1928 


When, in the fall of 1892, I arrived at 
Cambridge, Mass., to enter Harvard Di- 
vinity School, the first of my future 
fellow students who met me was Frederick 
Bennett. He came to me with outstreched 
hands, welcoming me in a place in which 
he himself was but a stranger, and then 
introducing me to a number of other stu- 
dents who were sitting about on the lawn 
and the steps of old Divinity Hall. And 
those outstretched hands of friendship I 
have held from that fair October day 
until his death. He and I have been 
classmates; have worked together as stu- 
dents in the same little church; have 
revered the same teachers and been in- 
spired by them; have, after our gradua- 
tion, gone West and labored under similar 
difficulties; in short, we have served in 
the same great cause of religion pure and 
undefiled and have shared in the same 
aspirations of bringing the kingdom of 
love nearer to man. 

It is for the reason of this close com- 
panionship that it has come to me to 
write a few lines about him whom his 
friend, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, in his letter 
to me, rightly calls “a rare spirit.” 
“Rare” he was, indeed, in his never- 
flagging enthusiasm and zeal for reason- 
able religion, his unswerving loyalty to 
his friends, and his fidelity to truth and 
right; “rare” in his love of humanity and 
his readiness to sacrifice himself for the 
good of the community in which he lived 
and to help make it a better, cleaner 
place to live in; “rare” in his honesty 
and fearlessness, never catering to those 
in power and never afraid to fight for 
the right he believed in. . Yes, he was a 
rare personality, who impressed himself 
upon all who had any dealings with him; 
and, in whatever undertaking he took 
part, he had to be reckoned with. 

Perhaps Bennett was sometimes a little 
too cocksure of his side of an issue and 
not quite charitable enough to his op- 
ponent. While this tendency on the one 
side rallied about him many admirers, it 
also made him some enemies. Even these 
latter had to respect him; for his convic- 
tions were pure, and he always fought for 
the right as he saw it, with clean hands 
and unstained weapons. His temperament 
seemed a little harsh and self-righteous 
at times, and his attitude provoking; but 
beneath all that harshness there was a 
heart full of love, and I know of not a 
single case in which our dear departed 
friend consciously wronged any one. As 
a friend he was supreme in his honest 
affection. He called forth confidence. One 
could go to him with one’s apprehensions, 
difficulties, and fears, sure to find sym- 
pathy and encouragement. He saw so 
much good in his friends that they, 
through him, learned to believe in them- 
selves and bravely faced their troubles. 
He had that rarest of all traits—not only 
to weep with those who weep, but honestly 
to rejoice in the success of others. There 
was not a particle of jealousy in his heart. 
In fact, he exaggerated the virtues of his 
friends and looked at their talents through 
a magnifying glass. It would seem to me 
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that herein is the true test of Christian 
character-—to appreciate with singleness 
of heart the worth of others. Whenever 
we talked together about the old class- 
mates laboring in various fields, Bennett 
would present them as men of wonderful 
power and genius, 

While Bennett thought much of his 
friends and adored his old teachers, above 
all the ‘‘dear old Dean” [Everett] who 
had been his great religious guide and 
inspirer, he was well aware of his own 
worth. He knew he had done good work 
for the cause of liberal faith and he may 
perhaps have felt at times that he had 
not been sufficiently appreciated. These, it 
may be, were not his feelings, but mine. 
He certainly served our cause well where- 
ever he was put. He was a missionary 
by nature, for he believed that our liberal 
gospel had a great mission to perform in 
the world and that it was up to him to 
bring to those in darkness the light of 
Unitarian faith. His zeal and positive- 
ness made him an effective preacher and 
teacher. He had above all great power 
over the hearts and minds of the young, 
whom he gathered about him in his chureh 
and at his home. This is especially true 
of the work he did at Lawrence, Kans., 
as preacher in that university town. But 
wherever he went and labored, our cause 
was furthered and those who followed 
him found the ground well prepared and 
well seeded. It was through his efforts 
that the little-promising liberal movement 
in Salt Lake City was put upon a firmer 
basis; it was due to his wonderful zeal, 
his iron energy, his enthusiasm, that after 
years of labor the little congregation in 
Youngstown, Ohio, finally took heart and 
left its little frame building to erect the 
beautiful edifice it now occupies. Not less 
effective was his work as the temporary 
secretary of the Middle Atlantic States. 
In this capacity he inspired new zeal and 
enthusiasm in churches and movements 
which had become disheartened. His 
faith in our cause never failed or weak- 
ened, and to his last breath he believed 
in the message of Unitarianism and, as 
his nurse said, preached that gospel as 
he lay somewhat delirious on his bed of 
suffering and death. 

The Unitarianism he believed in was not 
the kind that invites the world to come 
out into the open field of reverent agnostic- 
ism, but rather to enter into a divine 
house with walls and doors well founded 
upon the rock of truth, a house with win- 
dows open to the air and the sunshine of 
God, but which could be closed against 
the soul-killing winds of atheism. 

In his family relations, ‘Fred,’ as he 
was affectionately called by most of his 
friends, showed his finest, sweetest traits. 
I have never seen a son more devoted 
to his parents, nor brother kinder and 
more helpful to his sisters. As a husband 
he was ever loving and appreciative of 
his noble and self-sacrificing helpmate, 
and as a father he was most solicitous 
about the well-being of his daughter and 
son, the latter the sole survivor of the 
family. 

It is more than six years ago that our 
friend and fellow worker was forced by 
ill health to retire from his field of labor 
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in Youngstown, though even in his long 
sickness he helped for six years in the 
church as much as his waning strength 
permitted, Like most ministers, he had 
but little saved up in the years of his 
activity, but through the generosity of 
noble friends in the church he was able to 
live comfortably. His later years were 
filled with untold pains in body and mind. 
The funeral services were held on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 23, in the church 
which he loved as his child. Rey. Dubois 
Lefevre, the minister, officiated, and sery- 
ice and sermon were worthy of the de- 
parted leader, the sympathetic pastor and 
friend, the faithful minister and inspiring 
preacher. Mr. Lefevre introduced his ad- 
dress to the assembly which filled the 
church with words most befitting the 
solemn occasion. He said, “We have 
gathered here not in sorrow, but in 
glad thanksgiving that one who suffered 
so greatly has found release from pain.” 
Thanks be to God that such a one as 
Frederick Marsh Bennett has been, though 
he is here no more. His sweet and manly 
and inspiring memory will never grow 
dim in the hearts of his old friends, com- 
rades, and fellow workers. G. R. G. 


“Parish-centric” Mission Work 
by Young Men of Louisville 

A select and zealous group of young 
men of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., are at work on three 
methods of extending the influence of 
their church and of liberal religion. 

First, they are erecting in various parts 
of the city Wayside Pulpit boards, with 
the church name and location painted at 
the top. Thirty or more of these are 
planned. Second, they are doing work 
similar to that of the Post Office Mission. 
Names of interested people who will read 
liberal sermons and addresses are to be 
obtained, and Unitarian literature will be 
mailed to them regularly by some of these 
men. In a few months the mailing list 
is expected to reach a thousand names. 
It is planned that eventually each sermon 
preached in this church will be thus avail- 
able for distribution. 

Third, definite plans have been made 
for a preaching mission to be conducted 
in a section of the city at a distance from 
the church. A hall will be engaged, and 
the young men will make all arrange- 
ments for the mission, such as canvassing 
the neighborhood for prospective attend- 
ants, mailing announcements, fitting up 
the hall, and ushering. The minister, 
Rev. Lon R. Call, will preach each eve- 
ning for a week. “There is enough power 
in our church life at present among the 
young men to make it the leading liberal 
church in the United States,” Mr. Call 
declared, in announcing these plans in 
The Louisville Unitarian. 


Norfolk Centre Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Corporation 
of Norfolk House Centre will be held in 
Fliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, January 22, at 3.80 P.a., 
to elect officers and hear reports of the 
work. Friends of the Centre are cordially 
invited. 
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Will Meet in Iowa City 


National Federation of Religious Liber- 
_als to Hear Unitarian, Universalist, 
Jewish leaders, January 29-30 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will hold its annual meeting in 
the First Unitarian Church of Iowa City, 
Iowa, the seat of the State University of 
Iowa, Tuesday and Wednesday, January 
29 and 380. Professors in the University 
and leaders among Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, and Reform Jews are to give ad- 
dresses. The announcement of the pro- 
gram comes from Rey. Charles H. Snyder 
of the First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, who recently succeeded Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese as chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Federation. 

A “Fellowship Dinner” will be served 
Tuesday evening by the women of the 
Unitarian Church, and will be followed by 
a platform meeting, at which the presid- 
ing officer will be Roger S. Galer, presi- 
dent of the Federation and prominent 
Universalist layman of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. At the business session, Wednes- 
day morning, three amendments to the 
constitution will be presented, one of them 
making the chairman of the Executive 
Committee also the secretary-treasurer of 
the Federation. 


Following is the two-day program: 


Tumspay, January 29 


P.M. 

2.30 Round Table for Ministers, led by Dr. 

Clyde W. Hart, Associate Professor of 

Sociology, University of lIowa—“‘‘Per- 

sonality: Its Nature and Development.” 

Fellowship Dinner. 

Platform Meeting, Hon. Roger S: Galer 

presiding. 

1. Sidney S. Robins, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Lombard College— 
“What Philosophy Can Do for Re- 
ligion.”’ 

2. Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer of Des 
Moines—“The Challenge that Con- 
fronts Us as Liberals.” 


6.00 
8.00 


Wepnespay, January 30 


A.M. 
10.30 Annual Business Session of the Federa- 
tion, to be followed by a meeting of 
the Council. 

P.M. 

2.30 Round Table for Ministers, led by Dr. 

Edward B. Reuter, Professor of Socio- 

logy, University of Iowa—‘‘The Origin 

of Religion.” 

Platform Meeting, 

siding. 

1. Rev. Charles Parker Connolly, Minis- 
ter of the Church of the Christian 
Union, Rockford, Ill.—‘Liberalism 
and the Survival of the Fittest 
Ideas.” 

2. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean, Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, 
Mass.—Subject to be announced. 


8.00 Judge Galer pre- 


Dr. Dean’s Bequests 


Dr. John Candee Dean, a layman of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., who died in the last hours 
of the Old Year, bequeathed $2,000 to 
Lombard College; to which he had given 
considerably before. The minister of the 
church, Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks was also 
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generously remembered in Dr. Dean’s 
will. A manufacturer, Dr. Dean was also 
deeply interested in the sciences, espe- 
cially astronomy, and had made frequent 
contributions to scientific journals. He 
had received the degree of D.Se. from 
Lombard College. 


Personals 


Mrs. Alva Roy Seott of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has prepared “A Review of Health 
Conditions and Needs in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee,” 25,000 copies of which haye been 
distributed by the health officer of the 
city. She won the $25 prize offered by 
the Federated Club for the best such 
review of health conditions. Mrs. Scott 
is the wife of Rev. Alva Roy Scott, who 
was minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Knoxville from 1921 to 1925. 


The funeral of Mrs. Matilda Stantial 
of Melrose, Mass., who died December 17 
in her ninety-sixth year, and who was 
one of the earliest members of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Melrose, was conducted 
by Rey. Daniel M. Wilson, the first min- 
ister of this church. 


Miss Deborah Webster, who served as 
general chairman of the recent Greater 
Boston conference of Girl Scouts, is presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U. in the Unitarian 
Church of Lexington, Mass. She was on 
the committee for the young people’s 
Shoals meetings last year, and is a mem- 
ber of this year’s committee. She is now 
working on the Young People’s Sunday 
Committee, preparing suggested services 
for the observance of this day in 
February. 


Henry J. Batchelor of Upton, Mass., 
who died early in January, was superin- 
tendent of the First Unitarian Church 
school of West Upton for about forty 
years, and had served many terms as 
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chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
that church. 


Charles W. Hubner, poet laureate of 
the South, who died early in the New 
Year at Atlanta, Ga., in his ninety-fourth 
year, was a member of the United Lib- 
eral Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in At- 
lanta. As noted in THe Recisrrer of Janu- 
ary 10, Mr. Hubner was recently named 
as the South’s most eminent poet by the 
Poetry Society of the South. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, who has. re- 
tired as editor of The Boston Herald after 
eighteen years of service, is a Unitarian, 
a member of Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Kenneth Gesner, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Waltham, Mass., 
is a painter of ability, and he is the sub- 
ject of the first of a series of sketches, 
appearing in the church department of 
The Boston American, on the hobbies of 
ministers of Greater Boston. The series 
began January 5. 


Rey. William 8. Key of Winthrop, Mass., 
retired Unitarian minister, delivered an 
address at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Winthrop, December 30, on “The Pilgrim 
Fathers, Old Boston, and St. Botolph’s 
Church.” Mr. Key was born in Sherwood 
Forest, the scene of the exploits of Robin 
Hood, and close by the villages of Scrooby 


and Austerfield, the homes of Elder 
Brewster and William Bradford, the 
leaders of the Pilgrim Fathers. For 


many years his home was in Old Boston, 
where the famous and beautiful Church 
of St. Botolph’s stands. 


Bequest to Beverly Church 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Beverly, Mass., receives a legacy of $2,000 
in the will of the late Andrew W. Rogers 
of Beverly. 


THE MAN YOU MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


So live that your after self—the man you ought to be—may in 


his time be possible and actual. 


Far away in the thirties, the 


forties, the fifties of the Twentieth Century, he is awaiting his 
turn. His body, his brain, his soul are in your boyish hands. He 
cannot help himself. What will you leave for him? Will it be a 
brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a mind trained to think 
and act, a nervous system true as a dial in its response to the 


truth about you? 


Will you, Boy of To-day, let him come as a 


man among men in his time, or will you throw away his inheritance 


before he has had the chance to touch it? Will you let him come, 
taking your place, gaining through your experience, happy in 
your friendships, hallowed through your joys, building on them 
his own, or will you fling his hope away, decreeing wanton-like 
that the man you might have been shall never be? 


Davin Srarr JORDAN. 


This remarkable paragraph has a history which will be given 


on request by 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH 
Human thought burns 
clearer 
in some chosen place 


where God’s own words 
of love are taught 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The honor roll has been announced for 
the last half of the autumn term as fol- 
lows: Caroline P. Welch of Andover, 
N.H., Frederick B. Tolles of Nashua, 
N.H.; Francis M. Robie of Bast Andover, 
N.H.; Katharine M. MacKenzie of An- 
dover; Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Barbara W. Snell of Worcester, Mass. ; 
Olive J. Mitchell of Salisbury, N.H.; 
Marjorie B. Stearns of North Wilmot, 
N.H.; Isable A. Gray of Potter Place, 
N.H.; Theodore E. Hall of Andover; Nor- 
man M. Waldo of Andover; Laurel B. 
Pickett of Brockton; Curtis B. Sawyer of 
North Wilmot; Norman C. Drummond of 
Newton, Mass.; Harry HE. Burnham of 
Andover, and Kenneth O. Sanborn of 
Potter Place. 

The Simonds Free High School basket- 
ball team of Warner was defeated by the 
Proctor team in Slocomb Hall, January 5, 
by a Score of 25 to 6.. The. Proctor 
Academy girls’ basketball team also de- 
feated the girls’ team from the Simonds 
High School by a score of 12 to 6. 

The boarding pupils are to present, 
sometime this month, three one-act plays 
selected by a committee of pupils and 
teachers, as follows: ‘Buying Culture,” 
by ©. Antoinette Wood, which is one of 
the Boston Theatre Guild plays; “Sire de 
Maletroit’s Door,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “Station YYYY,’ by Booth 
Tarkington. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell’s speak- 
ing appointments for January are set for 
Winchester, Quincy, Needham, and Hyde 
Park, Mass., and Tilton School. 

Esther Woodward, 1929, has _ been 
elected captain of the girls’ basketball 
team to take the place of Florence Hall, 
who has left school. 


Dr. Griffin at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 


services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday, January 22-25, will be Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. Raymond C. 
Robinson, the King’s Chapel organist, 


will give an organ recital at 12.15 P.M., 
Monday. 


Legacy to Detroit Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., is remembered in the will of the 
late Miss Kate A. Hopper with a bequest 
of $1,000. It has been added to the en- 
dowment fund of the church as the Kate 
A. Hopper Memorial Fund. Miss Hopper 
died April 16, 1928. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT||D [ R E , Cian he A eee 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE GREATER BOSTON MISSION 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, BOSTON 
January 20-27. 
will seek to 


1. Renew the faith and zeal of Greater 
Boston Unitarians. 


2. Acquaint non-Unitarians 
Free Faith. 


3. Lead unchurched people to discover a 
congenial religious fellowship. 


4. Quicken the religious life of 
community. 
Come —Ask Questions —Bring Your Friends 


To be held with the co-operation of 
SIXTY-FIVE UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SrxTprn Bwacon StrRept, Boston, MAss. 


with the 


the 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of ReHgion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PrResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care . 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christiane: - - s 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

_ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo! 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Prepara the Country 


tory School in 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely a beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various departments are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


B. Farnam Smita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 
Concord, Maas. Boston, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y¥. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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To Supply for Dr. Shippen 


Following is the schedule of the minis- 
ters who will supply the pulpit of the 
Second Chureh in Boston, Mass., during 
the absence of the minister, Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, and Mrs. Shippen, in the 
South: 

January 13, Rev. William J. Huizinga, 
Norton, Mass.; January 20, Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings, Salem, Mass.; January 27, 
Prof. William Adams Brown, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City; Feb- 
ruary 3, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, 
Mass.; February 10, Young People’s Sun- 
day—addresses by Lynwood Bryant (Har- 
yard, 1930), Hope Kelsey (Radcliffe, 
1932); February 17, Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, Marblehead, Mass; February 24, 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Newton, Mass; 
March 3, Rev. John Nicol Mark, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; March 10, Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; March 17, Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, Mt. Gretna, Pa.; 
March 24, Prof. William W. Fenn, Har- 
vard Theological School. Dr. Sbhippen 
will be in his pulpit again Haster Sunday. 


Legacy to Cincinnati Church 


The First St. John’s Protestant Church, 
Unitarian, in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Pauline Windisch 
Schwartz. She had been living in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, for many years, but remembered 
her Cincinnati church in her will. 


School for Spiritual Discovery 
(Continued from page 47) 
budget is highly recommended to give 
the school professional standing and 
make the teachers feel a more definite 
responsibility. 

School spirit is extended by attention 
to parents. Teachers call at the homes 
of their pupils. Parents are invited to 
visit classes. Home and school alike 
benefit from the united effort to establish 
a sound religious background for child life. 

Punctuality, both for -teachers and 
pupils, is considered of prime importance, 
but attendance contests are not~ en- 
couraged. The honor roll of Attendance 
and Punctuality is printed each month in 
the church paper, The Cleveland Unita- 
rian, and read in the school. The usual 
pins and books are given at the close of 
the year. 

Lesson material is drawn- from every 
available source, but the Beacon Course is 
the “foundation for most of the study.” 
Notebooks are encouraged, and some 
pupils make excellent work of them while 
others do little or nothing outside of class. 
(In other schools on a similar basis it has 
been found that half or a less proportion 
of the school will voluntarily do passable 
notebook work). The emphasis is never 
on texts or handwork, but upon life. ‘All 
subjects are related to the interests and 
experiences of the pupils and made as 
real as possible.” The class studying 
“God’s Wonder World” will set tulip, 
crocus, and other bulbs in a_ neglected 
corner of the church yard and anticipate 
their blossoms in the spring. A desert 
feast will be prepared for the class study- 
ing “From Desert to Temple,” and the 
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flavor of goat’s milk will not readily be 
forgotten. The Senior class, studying 
comparative religions, will greatly broaden 
its outlook by visiting Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant churches. 

Finally, to discover, if possible, what 
the school means to its pupils, a ques- 
tionnaire is now being sent to members 
of the Junior Church (high-school age). 
What this brings forth may provide mate- 
rial for a future story. Here are the 
questions : 


1. Why do you come to the Unitarian 
church school instead of going to 
some other school? 

How does the Unitarian Church differ 
from other churches? 

3. What do Unitarians think about— 

a. God? 

b. Jesus? 

c. The Bible? 
d. Prayer? 


to 


4, Do all Unitarians think alike on 
these things? 
5. Does our church have a creed? If 
not, why not? If so, what is it? 
6. What effect do the teachings of our 
ehurch have on our individual 
lives? 
What is the value of worship? 
8. What does religion mean to you? 


The 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


purr GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 


Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining!#4,13323¢ st. 
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(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 


Five short responses by John M. Priske, 
composer of “The East is God’s,” ete. A 
valuable contribution to the modern sery- 
ice. At any music dealer’s or from the 
Publishers, 


CHARLES W. HOMEYER COMPANY, 
Boston. 


4 The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call dt the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston / 


How Did You Like the Candidate? 


Do you remember when your own church had to look for a 
new minister—pretty hard on both the candidates and the church, 


was it not? 


One good way to get more candidates, carefully selected when 
young, rigidly trained for our special Unitarian work, is to pro- 
vide more money for Meadville and its new Library-Administra- 


tion Building. 


A watchful Board of Trustees, fifty per cent. laymen; a com- 
petent staff of teachers, all of our own church; an ambitious new 
president—they will all co-operate to give you the best; but you 


must also help. 


So send in your prompt and generous dollars to Mr. Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 


MEADVILLE BUILDING FUND COMMITTEE 
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“Cheer up, 
bad as they seem.” 
to be.” 


old man. Things aren’t as 
“No, but they seem 


There’s nothing against the inferiority 
complex, except that it doesn’t affect the 
right people.—Puwoblishers Syndicate. 


back when a 
that was 


We can remember 
sensational novel was 
sprinkled with asterisks. 

—New York Evening Post. 


*way 
one 


Teacher: “Now, Bennie, can you tell me 
what an island is?” Little Bennie: “Yes, 
Ma’am. An island is a place you can’t 
leave without a boat.”—Good Hardware. 


Often the difference between a success- 
ful man and a failure is that the former 
stands for something, while the latter 
falls for something—Pathfinder. 


Waiter (observing diner’s dissatisfac- 
tion): ‘‘Wasn’t your egg cooked long 
enough, sir?’ Diner: “Yes, but it wasn’t 
cooked soon enough.’—Pathjinder. 


I do not know, I do not care, 
How far it is to anywhere; 
I only know that where I’m not 
Is always an alluring spot. 
—EHxpositor. 


A young authoress declares that the 
notion of writing a novel occurred to her 
quite suddenly as she was crossing Hol- 
jland Park avenue. The possibility that 
this might happen to any one adds greatly 
to the perils of the streets.——Punch, 


Clerk (showing customer golf stock- 
ings): “Wonderful value, sir. Worth 
double the money. Latest pattern, fast 


colors, holeproof, won’t shrink, and it’s a 
good yarn.” Customer: “Yes, and very 
well told.’—Wall Street Journal. 


Do you remember?—‘“What is charm, 
exactly, Maggie?” asks Alick, in ‘What 
Every Woman Knows.” “Oh, it’s—it’s a 


sort of bloom on a woman. If you have 
it, you don’t need to have anything else; 
and if you don’t have it, it doesn’t matter 
what else you have.” 


A letter from a parishioner of mine who 
has just read that most remarkable mod- 
ern novel, W. Somerset Maugham’s “Of 
Human Bondage,’ sends me his definition 
of a Unitarian, which I had forgotten: 
“A Unitarian very earnestly disbelieves in 
almost everything everybody else believes, 
and he has a lively, sustaining faith in 
he doesn’t quite know what.” Ww. 


The way some pastors present the 
Lord’s causes from their pulpits, Dr. T. H. 
Lewis observes, has no tendency to pro- 
mote hilarity in the givers. It has rather 
the appearance of a dentist about to 
extract a tooth, and saying to the victim, 
“Now, this is going to hurt some, but it 
will soon be over.” Such pastors keep 
all appeals for money as far away from 
their people as possible. Their attitude 
toward secretaries is that of a detective 
watching a bootlegger, as if they suspected 
he was smuggling in some sort of in- 
toxicant under the influence of which his 
people might give too much and become 
too merry over it. 


SU 
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HE CANNOT SAVE MUCH 


‘When does my name go on the 
pension list?’ 


a minister who had done valuable Unitarian 
“I have been able to save only 
a little; and have just had to borrow money 
at the bank to help pay hospital bills and for 
the funeral expenses of a dear relative.” 


work wrote. 


We 
are all glad to know that his pension has 
started; but if it were larger than $700 a year 
it would do no great harm, would it? 


Send annual contributions to 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


oe following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981] 
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“ee A TEMPLE TOUR 


Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece 
in winter, spring or summer. 
Wonderful Yachting Cruise in 
the Mediterranean 

or 


Europe in glorious springtime, 
sailing direct to Spain or Italy, 
and traveling northward to Paris 
and London as summer ap- 
proaches 


or 


Europe on a summer vacation 
trip; wherever you like—Eng- 


land, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, the 
Balkans, Turkey, Greece 


or 


Hurope on an inspiring summer 
trip featuring music, painting 
and architecture in Germany, 
France, Italy, England. 


$308 to $1405 


27 years successful experience 
May we send you booklets? 


TEMPLEG@LO TOURS 
445 D Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 a.M., Morning service. 
Rey. Thomas H. Billings, Ph.D. will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 824 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
tenn D.D., minister. Morning service, 
1 A.M. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W, Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. January 20: 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia will speak. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Dr. Park will preach. Communion service im- 
mediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Hour of organ music 
at 4.30 p.m., by William BE. Zeuch, organist. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a. w., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Trevor Davies. 
Daily Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital. Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D.D,, First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa, 


